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Lambs to the Slaughter 


Tus week Tory delegates at Brighton 
noisily acclaim the government’s deter- 
mination to stay in the arms-race. Last 
week Mr Gaitskell crushed his H-bomb 
rebels. On neither occasion was a word 
said about Civil Defence. Except at the 
level of local councils, this has become 
the great taboo of British politics. The 
issue raises too many awkward questions 
to be admitted to effective debate. And 
so the public is left to its apathy and 
its bewilderment. 

By contrast, the Americans are sitting 
up. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, a full-scale Civil Defence pro- 
gramme was vetoed on the grounds of 
expense: it would cost, calculated the 
experts, a minimum of $20,000m. Now 
the policy has changed. President Ken- 
nedy, convinced that some measure of 
Civil Defence is a necessary element in 
a ‘credible deterrent’, has increased the 
budgetary allocation by 700 per cent. He 
hopes to provide shelter-space for 50 
million Americans and to market a 
government-subsidised ‘home protection 
unit’ for as little as $100. Meanwhile, a 
growing number of Americans are mak- 
ing their own provision. In California, 
fall-out shelters are outselling swimming- 
pools at the rate of ten to one. “Provision 
for family security’, one paterfamilias is 
quoted as saying, ‘is a function of earn- 
ing-power.” 

The British public is inclined to smile 
at such antics. But the Americans are at 
least logical; they may also be’ realistic. 
Such fall-out shelters might save tens of 
millions of lives; their existence could 
also help to publicise America’s will to 
resist — and hence to discourage Russia 
from pressing political issues to the 
physical test. The Swedes, too, believe 
their neutrality can best be underwritten 
by a demonstrable capacity to survive 
assault. 

But what of Britain? Our obsolete V- 
bomber force constitutes a provocation 
rather than an effective deterrent. Yet, 
strictly speaking, we have no Civil 
Defence: all our fighter aircraft and 
ground-to-air rockets are deployed to 
defend airfields and launching-sites. 


What is termed Civil Defence is, in fact, 
a primitive, unco-ordinated relief pro- 
gramme, designed solely to tidy up after 
the holocaust. 

As such, its limitations were devastat- 
ingly exposed a year ago in this journal 
by Dr Berembaum. His conclusion is 
worth repeating: ‘The main purpose of 
Civil Defence is to soothe the fears of 
the electorate and to win support for the 
deterrent policy — a policy for which we 
have to pay now with our money and in 
the future, maybe, with our lives’. Now 
we are even closer to that moment of 
unpalatable truth. 

We are not suggesting that the govern- 
ment should embark on an American- 
scale programme. Because of the distri- 
bution and density of population in 
Britain, the cost would wreck our 
economy. Moreover, the minimal warn- 
ing we should receive would render 
most of them useless. 

There are, in fact, only two courses 
left open to the government by its overail 
defence policy. The first is to create 
shelters for an administrative elite, to 
ensure that, in the event of nuclear war, 
some form of national organisation 
survives to cater for the needs of the 
surviving inhabitants. Such a scheme, 
though politically intolerable, would not 
be beyond our resources. The second 
course is to devise a diplomatic and 
military procedure to ‘disengage’ our- 
selves, at short notice, from a Soviet-US 
conflict. This would involve providing 
Russia with credible assurances that 
British weapons would not be employed 
in such a case and inhibiting the use of 
American bases in Britain. 

It is difficult to see how either policy 
could be pursued in secret. And their 
public disclosure would be, to put it 
mildly, inconvenient to a government 
which seeks, on the one hand, to conceal! 
the realities of nuclear war from the 
public and, on the other, to assert its 
unshakable faith in the Anglo-American 
aliance. For these reasons, our rulers 
intend to do neither. Their policy, in 
fact, stands Mr Micawber on his head : 
they just hope that nothing will turn up. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON POLITICS 
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Mr Macleod’s Coronation 


ANTHONY HOWARD 


At least this year at Brighton the Conser- 
vatives had something to talk about. Not, of 
course, so much in the conference hall itself 

where provocative motions such as those 
which openly mention ‘Coloured immigrants’ 
or cheerfully call for thugs to be given ‘a 
taste of their own medicine’ are safely tucked 
out of harm's way — but rather in the tea- 
rooms, the lounges and the foyers. Even 
before the delegates assembled Mr Mac- 
millan’s eve-of-conference shuffling of the 
pack had been widely acclaimed as yet 
another proof of the maestro’s touch. 

In London, from all accounts, women 
were weeping in the corridors of the Central 
Office — and strong men breaking down in 
the side streets of Smith Square — at the 
sheer skill, cunning and genius of it all. Such 
a wonderful new look without a single per- 
son actually being required to write one of 
those doom-laden letters (‘Younger man’, 
‘Return to other interests’, ‘Loyal support 
from back benches") that normally mar the 
general happiness of these occasions. 

In Brighton, however, a day or two later, 
one has to record rather different impres- 
sions. Nothing so frightens the collective 
Conservative mind as that which it does not 
properly understand, And once the original 
excitement had worn off, what started as a 


mere undertone of enjoyable gossip suddenly 
assumed the proportions of a wave of alarm. 
Had Mr Butler really threatened resignation 

the mouths fell apart at the very horror of 


the suggestion? And what about Mr Mac- 
leod? Was he really so tough that he had 
staked everything on the final finesse of 
returning the card dealt to him by the Prime 
Minister and demanding a second one as well 
as the Ace of Commons? The Conservative 
Party being what it is, it is possible only to 
report the questions: the answers remain 
written in men’s hearts. Yet the very fact that 
such questions were being asked shows per- 
haps that the Prime Minister’s coup had in 
the end rather different results from those 
that he must have intended. 

It was, in fact, an uneasy conference — not 
made any better by the elaborate game of 
bluff and counter-bluff being played by the 
principal protagonists. To take the arrival 
first. At a quarter past six last Tuesday 
evening a Vauxhall Cresta glided up to the 
doors of the Grand Hotel, out stepped Mr 
Macleod — and, as a mere two or three 
cameras clicked, only a little local difficulty 
over opening the luggage boot prevented him 
from entering the hotel virtually unnoticed, 

It was all very different with the Home 
Secretary half an hour later. The hat was 
raised, the walking stick held at its famous 
jaunty angle, the journalists’ notebooks came 
out, the notes went down, the police saluted, 
Mr Butler beamed — the conquering hero 
appeared to have come. But that clearly was 
the way that Mr Butler (no stranger to stoical 
disguises) had decided to play it; and never 
once was the mask allowed to slip. 

The real test, of course, came within the 
conference hall. Last year at Scarborough, 
the Tories had to gaze on one fallen idol — 
Lord Hailsham ~— and this year they found 
themselves confronted with two, It is per- 
haps doubtful whether the Tory party ever 
felt amy genuine affection for Mr Butler - 


certainly it never loved him in the way that 
it loved Lord Woolton, or admired him in 
the manner that it used to gaze up for 
inspiration at Lord Hailsham. But somew!-:ere 
deep down there was, one suspects, a not 
particularly comfortable feeling that wit!jout 
Mr Butler they would not all be sitting w'‘ere 
they actually were, And it was perhaps {hat 
feeling, as well as a more obvious pers ,nal 
suspicion, that led to the extraordinarily ifrid 
reception given to Mr Macleod as he ro: to 
deliver his Colonial Office testament on \ ted- 
nesday morning. 

This lack of any fervour was particu hrly 
glaring as the whole conference had an hour 
or two earlier bawled its applause at the 4rri- 
val of Lord Home — and then gone on to 
cheer him to the echo for what must have 
been as concentrated a collection of inanities 
as could be heard anywhere outside the 
Church Lads Brigade. ‘Our actions must stem 
from the principles of Christian religion. 
They must be steeped in loyalty to the Crown 
and the constitution and the law. They must 
be inspired not by personal gain or loss, but 
by the determination to be of service to all.’ 
The conference, not wholly unexpectedly, 
collapsed in ecstasy. 

Mr Macleod, when the time and the chal- 
lenge came, chose no such easy path. If he 
was going to be accepted, it was plainly going 
to be on his own terms. At the beginning the 
going was rough. When he remarked: ‘And 
if I leave my successor many problems — and 
I do,’ the silence was large and unfriendly. 
There was a restrained and sinister silence at 
a shrill interruption of “You betrayed them 
all’; and a wave of shock seemed to go right 
through the entire audience when he singled 
out for commendation a fighting speech of the 
Bristol undergraduate who had been awarded 
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NEXT WEEK 
Who Goes Where ? 


A special feature spotlighting current 
problems in the selection of students 
for university entrance, Contributors 
will include a Cambridge don and a 
grammar school headmaster. 
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the slow hand-clap by the delegates for his 
progressive pains, 

By the end, however, Mr Macleod had 
ridden it all. When he predicted that the 
‘foolish men who denied the brotherhood of 
man’ would be ‘swept away’, his audience 
nodded their heads in wise agreement; and 
when he confessed that, faced with the choice, 
he believed there was more risk in going too 
slowly than too fast, there came not a single 
shout of contradiction. Mr Macleod’s final 
ovation may not have been freely given (in 
every row there were in fact delegates who 
sat stubbornly on their hands); but the 
applause had been won, however grudgingly it 
was concede i. 

And Mr Butler? Throughout it all he had 
sat pensive, stroking his face, thinking his 
thoughts, perhaps reflecting that his own 
ordeal was to come. For all the morning one 
of the less attractive sights of Brighton had 
been Cyril Osborne in a mackintosh handing 
out off-prints of a letter that he had that 
morning written to the Daily Telegraph. The 
letter sternly warned delegates not to be ‘be- 
guiled by Mr Butler's charm’. Something, it 
appeared, must be done about immigration 
and it was Mr Butler’s duty to do it. 

The debate itself turned out to be rather 
an ugly one. It began extremely respectably 
~ the question of colour, solemnly declared 
the opening speakers, could not be further 
from their thoughts. The matter was simply 
one of the general well-being and making 
commonsense arrangements for the con- 
venience of all. It did not, however, take long 
for the show to be given away. First came 
Mr Frank Taylor, who, it was proudly 
announced, would be the Conservative can- 
didate in the forthcoming Moss Side by-elec- 
tion. Mr Taylor knew exactly how to do the 
job. National Health benefits, large families, 
increase in leprosy, a man who hadn't done a 
stroke of work for eight years — all ending 
rather evocatively with a cry for ‘a fair crack 
of the whip’. After that it only needed Mr 
Norman Pannell (the MP for Kirkdale) to 
fill in the gaps. He did it admirably with a 
statement that ‘West Indians are not neces- 
sarily inferior to us, but they are different’, 
and he went on to round the whole thing off 
with some stirring words about mingling their 
blood with ours. 

It would be gratifying to report that Mr 
Butler — in his hour of darkness - took up 
the challenge. He did nothing of the kind; 
instead he chose to behave exactly as he has 
done so often before. He danced a graceful 
pirouette around the resolution and succeeded 
in satisfying no one. The conference, despite 
his appeal to it to think, like a jury, of the rela- 
tive balancing factors, voted overwhelmingly 
for restrictions. And those who had thought 
to help the Home Secretary were left to limp 
quietly away having had their whole case 
betrayed by their supposed Captain. 

If it was an inglorious end, it was not per- 
haps an inappropriate one. For it is possible 
to think that what has destroyed Mr Butler 
is the party conference. In those far-off days 
when the Conservatives did not bother about 
a national organisation — when the Parliamen- 
tary Chief Whip was in effect the party 
manager — his role would not have been any- 
thing like as difficult. But once membership 
began to be taken seriously - once Lord 
Woolton had got the customers actively to 
take an interest in the shop — the part of the 
quiet performer became impossible. The Con- 
servative Party conference may still not 
matter, but those who go to it now think that 
it does. That was Mr Butler's tragedy and it 
is now Mr Macleod’s opportunity. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Berlin 


Slow Starvation 


Mr Gromyko'’s inconclusive talks in 
Washington and London have at least helped 
to clarify Soviet tactics on Berlin. Mr 
Krushchev's fundamental strategy has always 
been plain: to stabilise the East German 
regime, first by securing some form of 
recognition; secondly by emasculating the 
disruptive power of West Berlin. It now 
looks as if he will secure his first object, 
whatever happens. 

But what of the second? The Russians 
appear to recognise that any direct assault on 
Allied communications with the city, and still 
more on the western perimeter itself, would 
evoke a military response; and, to do them 
justice, they have from the start of the crisis 
repeatedly asserted that the right of access, 
at any rate of Allied personnel and supplies, 
will be fully guaranteed. The pressure they 
intend to exert will fall exclusively on the 
economic and constitutional links which bind 
West Berlin to the Federal Republic. Apart 
from anything else, they are here on much 
firmer legal ground. 

Moreover, they may already have won the 
battle without firing a shot. The dynamic 
behind the West Berlin success story has al- 
ways been the future vision of re-unification. 
The West Germans have striven desperately 
to keep Berlin going, as a political and social 
unit, as a great industrial complex, and above 
all as a major centre of population because 
they realise that if the old capital of Germany 
withers away there will be no physical focus 
for re-unification. 

Now the policy is crumbling. On 13 August 
the Allies permitted the East Germans to erect 
a physical barrier across the city; this, in itself, 
is a heavy blow to the economic viability of 
the western sector; it also has a grave 
psychological effect, for it confirms the 
division of what was nominally a unit. If, in 
addition, the Allies now go on to accord de 
facto recognition to East Germany, even the 
most adamant West German politicians — and 
still more German industrialists —- will be 
forced to concede that re-unification is no 
longer, even in theory, an attainable object. 
And once this is conceded, West Berlin loses 
much of its raison d’étre. Hence, even without 
any further Soviet move, we must expect to 
see a gradual loss of confidence in West Berlin, 
followed by a decline in economic activity, the 
withdrawal of both capital and population. 

Soviet tactics, hinted at in Mr Gromyko’s 
talk with President Kennedy, are to hasten 
this process by emphasising, in any agreement, 
Berlin's separation from the Federal Republic. 
They will insist, for instance, on a separate 
currency and on calling a halt to the 
surreptitious constitutional links which have 
been forged over the past five years. They may 
also ask for limitations — or the right to impose 
them — on civil traffic down the corridors. 

Naturally the West will bargain about such 
matters. But it may be well to consider, at this 
stage, whether the West will necessarily lose 
anything by permitting Soviet tactics to 
succeed. Once the overthrow of the East 
German regime is ruled out as too dangerous, 
there is no profit - and much risk — in main- 
taining Berlin as a power-house of capitalist 
freedom within the Iron Curtain. There is 
more to be gained, perhaps, by transforming 
it into some form of UN centre. This could 


provide more effective guarantees of liberty 
for its remaining inhabitants (we might even 
manage to secure a UN ‘presence’ in the 
corridors, an arrangement which would both 
eliminate incidents and help President 
Kennedy to ‘sell’ the agreement to US public 
opinion) and constitute an important enlarge- 
ment of UN influence. Those who oppose 
such a solution as a ‘betrayal’ of 17 million 
East Germans should reflect that, at present, 
we can do little to help them — short of engin- 
eering their total destruction. 


Moscow 
A Modicum of Optimism 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: 
Although official newspapers here continue to 
impress on their readers that the western 
powers are openly preparing for thermo- 
nuclear war, commentators on international 
affairs are showing a modicum of optimism 
about developments since the General 
Assembly reconvened. True, they qualify their 
review of the world scene by saying that it 
would be wrong to assume there were no 
obstacles in the way of the ‘sobering wave’ 
that is sweeping through the world, but their 
general tone is very different from the one to 
which they were prompted by Krushchev’s 
television address last August. In an authori- 
tative round-up of recent events on the inter- 
national scene, /zvestia considers that the 16th 
Session has got off to a successful start and 
directs its readers’ attention to what from the 
Soviet point of view are its positive achieve- 
ments rather than to any setbacks to Soviet 
policies. Gratification is expressed that the 
question of ‘restoring to People’s China its 
legitimate rights in the United Nations’ has 
been included by the General Assembly on 
its agenda for the first time, and that the 
Soviet disarmament plan appears to be win- 
ning more and more supporters. 

But the main reasons for satisfaction lie in 
the changes /zvestia finds in the western 
approach to the Berlin question. ‘Look at the 
staggering metamorphosis of the western 
press!’ it writes. ‘In early September it quali- 
fied the GDR government's moves on the 
sectoral border in Berlin almost as the coming 
of Doomsday. Now the very same news- 
papers admit with unconcealed astonishment 
and reluctance that these measures have 
helped to stabilise the situation. . . . In early 
September only the brave could afford to hint 
that it was necessary to extend recognition to 
the GDR. Today they no longer hint but de- 
mand it, and these demands are no longer 
qualified as daring but as realistic thinking. . .” 

Implied in the measured satisfaction with 
which the Soviet press is regarding develop- 
ments in the international situation is the 
conviction that the military measures taken 
here in the name of strengthening national 
defence have had a beneficial success. In his 
talks with Mr Nehru and other recent visitors, 
Mr Krushchev expressed the view that the 
resumption of testing was the only way of 
sobering those in the west who. brandished 
weapons at the Soviet Union without paying 
serious attention to his proposals for solu- 
tions of the Berlin, German and disarmament 
problems. He admitted that the resumption 
of tests would probably shock Soviet sym- 
pathisers and opponents of nuclear armamen: 
abroad, but expressed hope that in the long 


run they would realise that this was the only 
realistic way of attaining a settlement of 
issues dangerous to world peace. 


The Colonies 


Macleod’s Handover 


What Conservatives in Britain think of Mr 
Jain Macleod is still obscure. What the rest of 
the Commonwealth thinks is beyond doubt. 
To the racialists of Africa and their friends 
his name has been anathema. To emergent 
nationalist politicians — and to liberal opinion 
everywhere — he is recognised as a friend at 
court, who could not always deliver the 
goods, but who could be trusted. Dr Hastings 
Banda spoke for a whole new world in pro- 
claiming (at a moment when the affairs of 
Nyasaland were still deadlocked and tense) 
that Macleod enjoyed his personal trust as ‘a 
Christian gentleman’. In face of unprece- 
dented vilification and personal intrigue by 
Sir Roy Welensky and his associates, and of 
unusual disloyalty from some party colleagues 
at home, Macleod has usually shown courage, 
integrity and tactical skill: he may well be 
remembered as the best of British Colonial 
Secretaries, not excluding his greatly under- 
rated predecessor, Arthur Creech-Jones. 

Nevertheless he hands over to Mr Maudling 
(an able, tolerant man, who is a completely 
unknown quantity in the colonial field) some 
explosive problems. This week’s agreement 
on Uganda, for instance, is a tribute to Mac- 
leod’s diplomatic skill; but it has been reached 
by the device of shelving the most trouble- 
some obstacle, the feudal administration in 
Buganda. Macleod’s good faith has been so 
much accepted by Africans that he could 
perhaps proceed on the basis of such a ‘condi- 
tional’ agreement — which, in effect, gives the 
Colonial Secretary just a year to solve a prob- 
lem which is at present insoluble. Whether 
Maudling (advised by a Governor who does 
not enjoy the full confidence of many of the 
African leaders) will be able to construct 
something permanent on this flimsy base re- 
mains to be seen. Uganda will not enjoy more 
than temporary political stability until the 
principle of democratic election is accepted 
even in Buganda. 

In Kenya, again, the hopes which were 
raised at the end of the constitutional confer- 
ence have been frustrated; and here Macleod 
is to blame in having apparently failed to 
appreciate in time the crucial importance of 
having KANU in the government. The be- 
lated release of Kenyatta has, of course, done 
no harm, but it has not done the good it 
might have done earlier. The root problem in 
Kenya now is the fear of the smaller tribes — 
the Masai and the Coastal and Kipsingi- 
speaking tribes — that they will be dominated 
by the Kikuyu-Luo coalition. Despite the 
obvious objections, some sort of federal 
scheme may now offer the best chance of 
early advance. 

The real test, however, for Maudling — as 
for Macleod — is in Central Africa, where Sir 
Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead are 
not only crafty and ruthless opponents of 
British policy, but have made themselves in 
most African eyes the very symbols of racial- 
ism and colonialism. If in two years’ time 
Maudling is hated by these men as much as 
Macleod is now, he will have proved himself 
a worthy successor, 
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India 
Balance of Tensions 


A Correspondent in New Delhi writes: 
Meeting in South India, where secessionists 
are more strident perhaps than elsewhere, the 
All-India Congress Committee endorsed the 
ideas on national integration which the Delhi 
conference had adopted a fortnight ago. A 
challenge to separatist forces, where they seem 
most uninhibited, was implicit in the choice 
of the Committee's meeting place. That chal- 
lenge was aggressively spelt out in Mr Nehru’s 
speeches. He denounced ‘loose talk of separa- 
tion’ and declared that separation would be 
resisted even if such resistance should mean 
civil war. Nehru is deliberately restrained and 
careful in addressing mass audiences. His 
more peppery words are reserved for more 
select and sophisticated ears. That he spoke 
sO unreservedly to mixed gatherings suggests 
a realisation that the problem must now be 
faced openly and sternly. More, it indicates 
confidence that separatist impulses are well 
within Delhi's power to control. 

The southern separatists, who form what 
may be roughly termed the Dravidanad or 
Dravidasthan party, have a superficial appeal 
to people who good-naturedly accept them at 
their face value. Others remember the party 
principally for its extravagances, among 
which is its literary ambition to rewrite the 
Ramayan. The party’s top leaders feel the 
current version of this great Hindu epic is an 
Aryan perversion of an original Dravidian 
story; that the Aryans twisted the original in 
order to exalt their own virtues and down- 
grade Dravidian culture. Probably, no one in 
the party has ever heard of Arnold Toynbee 
and his references to ‘Aryan barbarians’; but, 
if his writings were known to them, they 
would hail him as their intellectual inspiration. 

The party's political ambition is equally 
grandiose ~ the formation of Dravidanad, 
comprising the present Madras state as well 
as neighbouring Kerala, Andhra and Mysore. 
What these neighbouring states feel about the 
plan to dispose of their political future in this 
way does not seem to worry the party elite. 
There is, however, shrewdly realistic economic 
reasoning behind this expansionist extrava- 
ganza. The Madras state is too poor to stand 
by itself. In fact, no single state in India at 
present is economically viable. It has been 
said that all of them are in effect feudatories 
of the federal centre. Central grants and loans 
and a share in central taxes form their finan- 
cial backbone. This economic dependence on 
Delhi is among the most powerful binding 
forces at work in India. 

If Mr Nehru faces the problem of the 
southern state or of Punjab without undue 
anxiety, what of the student trouble in 
Aligarh University and elsewhere in his home 
state, following hard on the heels of the 
integration conference? Aligarh University, 
a predominantly Muslim institution with a 
large number of Hindu students, has had an 
unhappy history recently. An official com- 
mittee of inquiry found instances of mis- 
management and corruption, and the Vice- 
Chancellor's conduct was strongly criticised 
in parliament last session. He is blamed again 
for failing to anticipate and counteract certain 
obviously communalist trends. A point in his 
favour, however, is that relations between 
Hindu and Muslim students have been un- 
troubled hitherto. 

It was noted at the Delhi conference that 
while communalist tensions are evident, there 
is what may be called a balance of tensions 


which sustains the Indian way of life. Con- 
gressmen vividly realise the danger of linguis- 
tic loyalties; yet the Congress government of 
the country has yielded time and aga‘n to 
demands for the creation of linguistic s:ates. 
On the other hand, the new linguistic states 
are not unilingual; more than one langusge is 
officially recognised in each state. More. than 
that, along with the process of linguistic ..divi- 
sion, the states so divided have been wn 
together into four regional councils ich 
deal with problems on a regional leve! and 
thus counteract linguistic exclusiveness, ’ 


Housing 


A Change for the Better 

A Special Correspondent writes: On 29 
September the LCC published some alarming 
figures about homeless families in metropoli- 
tan London. Their numbers have gone up by 
20 per cent this year; the reception centres 
are full; and more than 9,000 children - a 
record figure — have had to be placed in 
public care, the increase being chiefly due to 
the homelessness of their parents. It is tragic 
that this should happen in the year which 
marks the LCC’s welcome change of policy, 
under which the fathers and elder children of 
homeless families need no longer be excluded 
at the reception centre. Critics of this policy 
will of course blame it for the upsurge of 
new applications, on the ground that a power- 
ful ‘deterrent’ to homelessness has been reck- 
lessly scrapped. In fact the public and its wel- 
fare advisers have not yet been officially in- 
formed of the new policy; and in any case 
the new reception centre, which is part of it, 
opened less than a fortnight before the LCC's 
figures were published. 

Homeless families still have to apply to one 
of the three ‘Area Admitting Offices’ or - 
out of office hours — direct to the notorious 
Newington Lodge, where there have lately 
been as many as 20 applications in one week- 
end. Naturally hopes of closing this abomina- 
tion are fast receding, to the LCC's distress. 
But what seems odd is that the Council should 
now find it necessary to set up a committee 
of inquiry into the causes of recent pres- 
sure; for the reasons for individual homeless- 
ness have always been rigorously checked. 
Indeed it is the results of such checking - 
one shows that eviction for rent arrears has 
been a very minor cause - which have been 
used to justify the new non-punitive policy. 

The biggest new cause of homelessness has 
long been obvious to anyone who handles 
notices to quit. It is the decontrol of new 
tenancies which, in metropolitan London, was 
already running at 80,000 a year by 1959. 
Although this form of decontrol dates from 
the passing of the Rent Act in July 1957, it 
was always clear that the homeless problem 
would not at once be seriously affected. Land- 
lords were unlikely to want to get rid of their 
tenants the moment they had taken them in, 
and some tenants were granted leases which 
have since expired. Most, however, have had 
only weekly or monthly tenancies; and the 
landlords concerned have been curiously slow 
to realise that such tenants of unfurnished 
accommodation could be got rid of even more 
easily than those in furnished rooms, since 
they are ineligible for protection by the Rent 
Tribunals. Many of the smaller landlords, 
who previously jibbed at solicitors’ fees, have 
recently been taking advantage of the statu- 
tory provision for legal advice, which came 
into force only in 1959. And, in doing so, 
many have also discovered that their con- 


trolled tenants, whom they had assumed to be 
immovable, are not necessarily so. With the 
growing shortage of lettable property the 
consequent upshooting of decontrolled rents 
and the mounting greed of property owners, 
more and more controlled tenants are being 
winkled out — both by legitimate means and 
by trickery. 


Stevenage 


A Tribute to Planning? 


A Special Correspondent writes: A few 
weeks back Mr Gerry Anstock, a Stevenage 
headmaster, went into his local pub for a 
drink. Whilst he was there he was shown the 
Revised Master Plan for the future develop- 
ment of Stevenage and, as a citizen of Steven- 
age, was outraged. 

What had he seen? In his own words, he 
had seen ‘a denial of the principles on which 
this town was built’. Stevenage New Town 
was Originally conceived as a set of inter- 
locking neighbourhoods with a common town 
centre. In between each neighbourhood were 
preserved enchanting clumps of woodland 
and great sweeps of rolling meadow. Country 
and town were beautifully inter-penetrated. It 
seems certain that the majority of Stevenage 
people think very highly of this principle, and 
have grown passionately fond of the strip of 
forest and patches of farmland enclosed with- 
in the town. But according to what Anstock 
saw in the pub, the planners intend to 
build over Fairlands Valley, the most magni- 
ficent of Stevenage's open spaces. 

Fashions have changed since Stevenage 
was built. The ‘neighbourhood’ principle is 
out of favour, and the mood is all for more 
compact and total housing. Sceptics say that 
the open spaces may be very lovely, but land 
values are rising and all the pressures must 
be to convert them into housing. Others point 
to the government's failure to build more 
new towns and direct London's spilling popu- 
lation elsewhere. 

Since Anstock had his famous pint, many 
resentments and helpless suspicions have 
floated to the surface. Helpless because 
though Stevenage citizens elect councillors 
like everyone else, these councillors have only 
very limited power. Many people I've met feel 
that the town’s future and their future lies 
overwhelmingly in the hands of the Develop- 
ment Corporation - beyond the reach of the 
ballot box. And they feel too that the Corpora- 
tion’s responsibility is not to them or Steven- 
age, but to the profit-and-loss columns in its 
own account books. All this may be unfair, 
but it is important that people have come to 
believe it. I've heard it said again and again 
that the townsfolk expect the Corporation 
eventually to sell Stevenage to one of the 
large insurance companies - “That's why we 
must dig our heels in and fight now, let them 
know we're here’. 

Since the Corporation does not challenge 
these attitudes, it becomes hard to distinguish 
between fact and opinion. But Stevenage 
seems to have made up its own mind about 
the basic facts, and its mood is one of angry 
resistance. Yet for all this the planners must 
have done a better job than has been previ- 
ously recognised. It was said that they knew 
how to build a New Town, but not a new 
community. And once they could draw and 
redraw their blueprints at leisure, and there 
was nothing except cows and squirrels and 
beech trees to oppose them. Today they have 
an angry community on their hands. It is an 
ironical tribute to their original work. 
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Singapore 


The British Base 

A Special Correspondent writes: This 
week’s announcement that Tungku Abdul 
Rahman, Prime Minister of Malaya, is visit- 
ing London next month to discuss with the 
new Colonial Secretary both the Malaysian 
project and, in particular, the future of British 
bases in Singapore, must be taken in con- 
junction with recent utterances by Lee Kuan 
Yew. 

The Singapore Prime Minister has been 
dropping strong hints to the British govern- 
ment to stop ‘sitting on the fence’ over the 
projected merger between Singapore and 
Malaya, about which he and Tungku Abdul 
Rahman have come so near agreement. Lee is 
right, and the matter is urgent. One aim of 
merger is that Singapore shall share 
sovereignty over its defence with Malaya. This 
would mean the end of Britain's colonial 
ownership of the Singapore base. Instead, 
treaty arrangements such as already govern 
the Commonwealth bases in independent 
Malaya would be substituted. Under such a 
treaty, Britain would have no automatic right 
to use the Singapore base for Seato purposes, 
and that is the rub for the British government. 
But Lee Kuan Yew’s design, which is to cut 
the ground away from the anti-western and 
Communist extremists of Singapore by ending 
the ‘stigma’ of a colonial relation with Britain, 
is of great importance. The extreme Barisan 
Socialists, in order to prevent the merger with 
Malaya which would mean their own eclipse, 
are likely to offer temporary acquiescence in 
British control of Singapore defence. The 
British government will be dupes if they play 
that game. A Barisan victory would mean 
Singapore's continued isolation and its de- 


velopment into a centre of anti-westernism, 
Chinese racialism and Communism. The 
paramount purpose in Malaysia must be the 
integration of the dangerously . separate 
Chinese elements through a  Singapore- 
Malaya merger. 


Brazil 


Will Ye No Come Back Again? 


A Correspondent in Brazil writes: The 
belief is growing here that the investiture of 
Joio Goulart as President to succeed Janio 
Quadros has been only a temporary remedy 
to avoid civil war. In the press and in parlia- 
ment the events of the end August-beginning 
September are referred to as the most serious 
political and military crisis Brazil has faced 
since independence. Recent weeks have seen 
not only a change in the political regime but 
also a most significant crisis within the 
armed forces. The latter have claimed for 
many years to be the only factor in the 
country able to maintain political stability. 
It is now clear that the army is split and 
that progressive ideas have penetrated into 
both its rank and file and the High Com- 
mand. In fact it was only a small military 
clique which opposed the investiture of Joao 
Goulart and threatened military dictatorship, 
a thing which the overwhelming majority of 
Brazilians do not want. 

The compromise which enabled Joao 
Goulart to be appointed president was the 
vote taken ad hoc by the two legislative 
houses, which changed the presidential system 
into a parliamentary one. The practical result 
of this change is that a great deal of execu- 
tive power passes from the president to the 
new office of prime minister. In other words, 
the US style presidential regime has been 
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abolished and instead a western European 
parliamentary regime has been installed, 
Although President Goulart solemnly accepted 
parliament's action and promised to adhere 
to the new system, few believe he really means 
it. 

The first weeks of Goulart’s rule have now 
shown that there is little chance that the new 
system will work. There are already conflicts 
between the President and the Prime Minister 
on one hand, and parliament and the President 
on the other. Indeed Goulart has acted so far 
as if the presidential system were still in 
operation. Many politicians and ordinary 
Brazilians question the viability of the parlia- 
mentary system in a country which urgently 
needs radical reforms to develop its natural 
resources, stabilise the currency, eradicate cor- 
ruption and develop huge areas where mil- 
lions of people live in utter misery. 


The sudden resignation of Janio Quadros 
still remains a mystery. At the time he said 
that ‘terrible reactionary forces in Brazil and 
outside it made it impossible for me to 
continue’, but be did not give any details. His 
resignation bewildered millions of Brazilians 
who brought him to power last October - 
chiefly industrial workers, white-collar 
workers and the lower middle class, His 
cardinal fault was that he did not do enough 
for his supporters during the seven months 
of his rule. He was strongly opposed, for 
instance, to raising the minimum wage. No 
doubt if he had done something concrete for 
his natural supporters, they would not have 
let him go easily. However, his lieutenants 
have already started to reorganise themselves. 
A leading Sio Paulo daily published recently 
a significant cartoon entitled ‘The Sword of 
Damocles’, showing President Goulart with a 
huge sword suspended over his head. The 
sword carried the inscription ‘Return’. 
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Fleet Street 
More Thoughts on Slickey 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: To pry or not to 
pry — that, it seems, is the question. Since I 
wrote here with some nausea of the tech- 
niques employed by some elements of Fleet 
Street in trailing John Osborne and Penelope 
Gilliatt, I have had such a spate of letters 
that I think it may be worth while taking 
another look at what I conceive to be the 
principles involved. Let me begin by saying 
that those newspaper people who have written 
or spoken to me — especially working journa- 
lists who know that they may be summoned 
by their news editor ‘and told to trail a 
celebrity's car or hide under the trees in a 
garden to see what light goes on in which 
window — have thanked me for expressing 
publicly what most of them feel about this 
sort of operation. Most of them, to quote the 
editor of one excellent local weekly, feel 
strongly about ‘the contempt from which we 
all suffer to some extent as a result of these 
muckrakers’. (This editor suggests that in 
many instances it is not staff-men who are in- 
volved but free-lance news-tipsters, often with 
hardly a properly accredited journalist among 
them. I agree that sometimes it is. But the 
men who followed Mr Osborne around were 
staff-men dispatched by the Pictorial, the 
Mirror, the Express, the Mail and the Tele- 
graph to wring every last titivating trifle 
from the private lives of two people who 
happen to be in the public eye.) 

But to give the voices for the defence. 
Among the many, there were two I think that 
expressed particularly interesting points of 
view. One argued that, since Osborne is re- 
garded by many (including the writer of the 
letter) as a literary genius, it is as legitimate to 
be interested in facts about his private life, as 
an aid to reaching an assessment of him, as it 
is for a biographer to give all the details he 
can lay his hands on. This is an appealing 
thought. It would be nice to think of the 
editors of the Pictorial, Mirror, Express, Mail 
and Telegraph solemnly pondering whether it 
was their public duty to help their 17 million 
odd paying readers to reach an informed 
judgment on the literary merits of Luther, 
and all deciding independently that a minute- 
by-minute account of Mr Osborne’s week-end 
movements was what the genuine literary 
critic — all 17 million of him — needs. The 
other correspondent whom I found particu- 
larly interesting expressed flatly the opinion 
that as a matter of principle it ought to be 
accepted that public people have no right to 
private lives. Let me quote: 

Famous people are news, and if they behave 
oddly and/or badly they cannot expect to do 
so under a cloak of privacy. The concept of 
the ‘private life’ seems to be gaining ground, 
but I am sure it contains a deep fallacy. There 
is a clear and obvious distinction between 
public and private people, but the distinction 
between the public and private life of a public 
personality is largely bogus. What a man is 
really like as an individual is relevant to any 
assessment of him as, for instance, a political 
leader or a purveyor of moral and social ideas. 
Now I would not deny that in some in- 

stances there is something in this view. 
Although we have, thank Heaven, moved on 
since the days of Parnell and Kitty O'Shea, a 
case can be made out that those who enter 
public life must expect that where their pri- 
vate lives impinge on their public responsi- 
bilities, or where the kind of people they are 
is relevant in judging the validity of some of 


the principles they express, this is a matter 
of legitimate public interest. It can also be 
argued that where private lives have public 
consequences, the public should know. 

There is a case for suggesting, for example, 
that if the facts about Lloyd George’s woman- 
hunting recently disclosed in an unfilial biog- 
raphy by his eldest son had been more widely 
known at the time, some of the motives of 
that highly moral man Stanley Baldwin in 
setting himself to drive Lloyd George out of 
effective public life might have been more 
generally comprehended. And that since these 
played their part in the political history of 
the times, they ought to have been known. 
It can also be argued that excessive newspaper 
reticence towards Establishment figures dis- 
torts the image of society which it is the 
business of the press to mirror as accurately 
as it can, even if in the process of doing so it 
cuts some public figures down to size and 
shows them to be more human. 

All this can be said. But can it be said to 
have any relevance whatever to the kind of 
prying persecution, hour by hour, to which 
Mr Osborne and Mrs Gilliatt were subjected 
or the nauseating piling up of unimportant 
detail on unimportant detail which distin- 
guished several of the journalistic master- 
pieces to which I referred? Mr Osborne is a 
playwright who has not hesitated to express 
his low opinions of the press — as well as, it 
must be said, of many of the rest of us. Mrs 
Gilliatt did as much as anybody in the course 
of a witty survey of their activities in Queen 
magazine to force some gossip columns to 
mend their ways. For this reason neither is 
loved by the press. But does this give news- 
papers a licence to follow them around in the 
hope of regaling its readers with whatever 


private tit-bit its sleuths are lucky enough to 
come across in the process? I am all for a 
press that is prepared to risk tripping into 
vulgarity at times rather than opting’ for a 
universal blandness. But I can conceive of no 
principle of public interest that provides any 
justification for this sort of story. 

Finally the oddest letters of all —- from Miss 
Marghanita Laski and a number of others. 
As non-readers of the Telegraph, Mirror, 
Express, Mail and Pictorial they knew noth- 
ing of this business until they read it in this 
column. Therefore they reproach the New 
STATESMAN, in varying tones of sorrow, for 
itself spreading dirt. Seventeen million readers 
of these papers had read these stories at 
nauseating length and in still more nauseating 
detail. But Miss Laski and the rest had not: 
therefore I should have kept silent? If they 
had read any of these papers they would 
know that what was quoted here was the 
barest minimum essential to support the 
charges I made. If this column is open to 
criticism it is that it bowdlerised too much to 
present a really adequate picture of the depths 
to which the Telegraph and the others sank. 
This is the only column regularly appearing 
anywhere that subjects the press to consistent 
independent criticism. Do Miss Laski and her 
fellow critics seriously contend that, for fear 
of telling them something they do not know, 
I should give Fleet Street notice that as far 
as I am concerned it can do and say what it 
likes. Not even for Miss Laski am I pre- 
pared either to stay silent when I think some 
newspapers deliberately debase journalism 
and public life to pander for circulation, or 
to make serious charges against them (or any- 
body else) without giving the evidence on 
which what I say can be judged. 


Labour’s Call to Action 


For a few weeks, the party images created 
at Blackpool and Brighton will linger on the 
public retina. But what will matter far more 
this autumn is the way that Labour and the 
Tories react to the looming industrial crisis. It 
is not conference delegates but strikers who 
are likely to be in the news. 

This crisis, moreover, differs from previous 
trials of strength between the unions and 
employers. In the past the government main- 
tained a pretence of impartiality, and the 
Ministry of Labour could sometimes inter- 
vene to good effect. That is no longer true. 
The government itself has provoked the 
unions, by its general economic policy and, 
specifically, by the attempt to impose a ‘pay- 
pause’. Mr Selwyn Lloyd, abetted by his 
Cabinet colleagues, has already disrupted and 
may even jettison the system of ai bitration 
which, for a generation, has made the public 
sector a model of orderly wage nego ‘iation. 

The Tory press, of course, will make what 
capital it can out of unofficial disoutes, of 
rows about tea-breaks at Dagenhaia or the 
‘scandal’ of the shut-down at the 'Margam 
steelworks. But such incidents are almost 
irrelevant to the real situation. For: the first 
time a British government is failing to honour 
implicit and explicit contracts with its own 
employees. It is trying to make those who are 
in the public service — and are this in the 
weakest position to bargain — bear the brunt 
of its incompetent housekeeping. 

Hence the struggle is less between the 
unions and employers — in the case of the 
teachers, for instance, their employers accept 
the salary claim — than between the unions 


and the government. This, inevitably, gives 
political overtones to the struggle. Secondly, 
for once the whole trade union movement is 
going into the attack, with Mr Carron, Sir 
Tom Williamson and Sir Robert Gould in the 
same mood of anger as Mr Cousins. The 
unions that are in the van, moreover, are not 
the traditional militants, such as the railway- 
men, busmen, miners and engineers, but 
groups that have always been the most mod- 
erate and least political. When the govern- 
ment has singled out and penalised teachers, 
local government employees, civil servants 
and technical staffs, it is much more difficult 
for it to pretend that there is a sinister 
conspiracy against the national interest than it 
is to pillory Frank Cousins or Ted Hill. 

In this situation the Labour Party has to 
make up its mind to what extent and in what 
ways it will associate itself with the trade 
union campaign. This concerns both the 
party's attitude towards industrial action and 
the nature of its attack on the government in 
the pre-election period. Its response to these 
problems may be even more relevant to the 
election result than either its new programme 
or the impression its leaders make when they 
appear on TV. For, in the long run, the 
public judges a party less by the impact it 
makes when it puts itself consciously on show 
than by the way it consistently meets the 
searching tests of real life. 

Anyone who recalls how the fuel crisis of 
1947 cruelly revealed the shortcomings of the 
Labour government can understand this 
point. It was made again when Suez wrecked 
the Eden administration. It may soon seem, 











in retrospect, that none of the skills imported 
from Madison Avenue can erase the blunder 
Mr Lloyd made with his surtax concession 
this spring. For politics is not simply an 
orderly procession of conferences, campaigns, 
parliamentary debates and TV shows. It is a 
struggle for power, in which political parties 
play an important but not an exclusive role. 

This fact should not surprise Socialists. But 
Labour’s parliamentary leadership, always 
anxious to establish its constitutional res- 
pectability and geared to the electoral cycle, 
bas never fully appreciated it. Since the 
Generali Strike, at least, it has been one of the 
canons of Labour’s creed that industrial 
action should not be used for political ends. 
This division of labour between the trade 
union movement and the Labour politicians 
has suited both sides, for it has left the unions 
free to bargain directly with employers, in- 
cluding the government of the day. while the 
Labour Party has been able to avoid the con- 
stitational hazards of direct implication in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Today, however, the government is making 
this distinctiom meaningless. It is the govern- 
ment which plans to precipitate an industrial 
crisis for political purposes, not organised 
labour. It has shown bad faith and bad judge- 
ment in its dealings with its own employees. 
It has made sensible wage negotiation almost 
impossible for teachers and other servants of 
local authorities. It has forced industrial 
unions to take a strong stand against it at a 
time when it seeks their co-operation in some 
kind of economic ‘planning’. It has, in short, 
imposed a regressive wages policy in the most 
tactless fashion imaginable - and a!) to find 
some way out of the difficulties it has itself 
created. 

In al) these circumstances Labour 
leadership musi rid itself of the fear that trade 
uniop action is an electoral liability, and it 
must be prepared to give the unions the 
politica! support which is the indispensable 
complement to an effective industrial cam- 
paign. One may understand the anxiety that 
some Labour leaders felt last week, when Mr 
Cousins talked of strikes that would make ‘a 
noticeable impact’: whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the 1959 bus strike, there is no 
doubt that it has left bitter memories. But Mr 
Gaitskell and his colleagues now have the 
choice only between formal support and 
active partisanship for the unions. Since in 
either case they will incur the odium of the 
press, they may as well choose the course that 
offers gains as well as possible losses. 

For a Socialist party cannot pick and 
choose between the issues on which it fights, 
or hope that at some future election it will be 
judged solely on the merits of its carefully- 
drafted programme or the statesmanship of 
its leaders. Mr Crossman rightly called for 
250,000 dedicated crusaders to carry the 
Labour message to the electorate, but the 
recruits for this Gideon’s Army will not be 
raised by waiting for Labour Party members 
to memorise Signposts for the Sixties. They, 
and the public, will respond only to a leader- 
ship which proves by its action — at all times - 
that it means business. 

But action does not take place in a poli- 
tical vacuum. It must be consistent both with 
the tactical needs of a given situation and 
with the dictates of a larger strategy. And it is 
in this respect that Labour has failed in the 
last decade. It did not lack specific issues: it 
simply lacked a systematic critique of con- 
temporary society to which these issues could 
be consistently related. For this reason it lived 
from one day to the next, torn by rambling 
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feuds about policy, and unable to find a cen- 
tral purpose which could both unify the party 
and provide it with a clear guide for action. 

That unhappy phase may at last be coming 
to its end, for the new party platform pro- 
vides the essentials of a Socialist critique. But 
it is not enough to know what is wrong. The 
task now facing Socialists is to explain to the 
electorate, every day and in the greatest detail, 
why the system under which we live leads 


inevitably to strikes, to inadequate health, 
welfare and education services, to the collapse 
of planning, to double standards of social 
morality, to the growth of monopoly and in- 
equality. Once this point is grasped there will 
be no difficulty in raising Mr Crossman’s 
army, or sending it into fight. And the grow- 
ing conflict between the unions and the gov- 
ernment is a good place to begin. An army is 
best trained in battle, not the lecture-hall. 


The Mood of America 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 
Psychologically, 
oO») 1961 in the United 
u/ States bears an alarm- 
\ 


ing resemblance to 
1938 in Britain. War, 
which previously 
seemed ‘unthinkable’, 
slowly becomes ‘inevi- 
table’ in the minds of 
millions; nuclear war 
against which no de- 
fence was thought possible is being made 
to appear a horror which has to be faced and 
in which every individual is encouraged to 
believe he may, with a little bit of luck and 
foresight, somehow escape death. 

On the bus that brought me from the air- 
port into New York two men sitting near me 
agreed that there. would soon be a war and 
that there was not much sense in putting it off. 
New York would be destroyed? It seemed an 
unlikely event on that hot sunny day as we 
drove towards this fantastic panorama of 
cloud-capped towers. But the man next to me 
said: “Well I guess that could happen, but 
I'm over 50 now and I don't care much. | 
might have felt differently when I was 20.’ 

These men were not interested in Kennedy's 
negotiations. They were Republicans, angry 
with him and Congress for giving away money 
to foreigners who did not matter to America 
anyway. They did not know any particular 
reason for war; they just believed that Krush- 
chev was ‘pushing America around in Berlin’. 
Cuba and Laos looked to them much as Hitler 
in the Sudetenland looked to Britain in 
1938; any chosen issue was like any other; 
the fellow had got to be stopped, and America 
could afford to do it, whatever the price. 

This attitude is being recklessly encouraged 
by the Republican press here - and that means 
the vast majority of the press. The Soviet tests 
have popularised the notion of fall-out shel- 
ters, and commercial interests have not been 
slow to seize their opportunity. I have been 
turning the leaves of many papers and maga- 
zines. Here, for instance, is a picture of a 
pretty girl wearing a kind of necklace - a 
geiger counter. Here is an advert for a ‘hand 
operated ventilator’ for a fall-out shelter at 
$49.95. In Alabama, I see, the cost of building 
a shelter ranks for tax-relief. 

Life magazine recently carried a message 
from President Kennedy announcing a pro- 
gramme of shelter construction for the next 
year and a half. Public buildings are to be 
provided with shelters for 50 persons or more, 
with food and medical supplies for a week 
and water for two weeks; and a bigger pro- 
gramme is promised for the future. There 
follows a series of drawings of shelters suited 
to all purses. The people inside them are 
having fun, picnicking in shelters in their back 
gardens or playing games in concrete holes 
under the kitchen floor. In one really lovely 
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shelter a laughing girl lies on her back tele- 
phoning, presumably to her boy friend in 
another shelter, who, | suppose, is making a 
date for a chocolate sundae at the drug store 
when this spot of bother is over. 

In the magazine America, a Jesuit priest 
faces a much discussed problem of Christian 
morals: how to cope with a mob that may 
want to share the shelter that you, in your 
prudence, have provided for your family? He 
concludes that, if you are alone, it will be 
‘heroic’ Christianity to give your life for an- 
other; but your first duty is to your relatives, 
and you will be justified in carrying a revolver 
and shooting trespassers if there is no other 
way of keeping them out. Far more shocking 
is Life’s propaganda designed to assuage fear 
by the pretence that these shelters give real 
hope of survival to those who pay their 600 
or 2,000 dollars to build them. Life actually 
headlines the news that not more than about 
five million Americans (that is three per cent) 
need die in a nuclear war. The Secretary of 
Defence’s figure of 50 millions and Kennedy's 
reported figure of 70 million are also quite 
unrealistic, but they are not plairly false. 

Newsweek, more honest than some of its 
competitors, quotes from the rm‘port of an 
official government committee vhich warns 
readers against false advertising: of ‘useless 
gadgets’ and expensive shelters tt at would be 
only ‘potential tombs’, Other exp ,ts point out 
that the proposed shelters providdbaly against 
fall-out, while the reality would he death by 
blast and, above all, by ‘fire ‘bprm’ which 
would cut out all the oxygen ofr the areas 
where these supposedly comforthble people 
are having high jinks in their fal}‘sut shelters. 
One member of the Scientists’ C4mmittee on 
Radiation is quoted as saying tizat ‘anything 
under the fire storm is usually kiAed. Shelters 
are a very poor idea’. 

A man who is in a positicn to know 
exactly what the scientists are saying, tells 
me that the usual estimate of total! destruction 
over an area with a ten-mile radius is 
absurdly optimistic, because a bomb that 
destroys everything by blast in such an 
area inevitably starts a fire storm that 
destroys absolutely everything in a 200 mile 
radius. Think about this for a minute and you 
are likely to decide that the type of propa- 
ganda now put out to reassure Americans that 
only a small percentage of them would die in 
a nuclear war is as cynical as any statement 
ever uttered on either side of the Iron Curtain. 

You will ask whether there is no ‘other 
side’ in the United States. Excellent articles of 
course appear by Walter Lippmann and 
others in the Washington Post and other 
democratic papers, which counter the assump- 
tion of inevitable war. There are also small 
radical or pacifist groups which continue to 
function in an overwhelmingly conformist 
world. Individual letters of protest appear in 
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some, of the papers I have quoted. Look 
magazine, Life's rival on the bookstalls, 
prints a letter (amongst others rejoicing in the 
destructive power of the Polaris missile) which 
suggests that the ‘maniacal ravings of Hitler's 
Germany’ never produced anything more 
preposterous than the statement that ‘Polaris 
... Will be combat-fired only after most of us 
are dead’. The correspondent asks whether 
Americans are really so blind as not to see 
the implications of this and congratulates the 
British on marching in humane protest. 

Such sentiments rarely find their way into 
the mass-circulation press. How many letters 
of this kind are dropped into editorial waste- 
paper baskets, I don't of course know. 
References to Britain's CND or the Com- 
mittee of 100 are infrequent, as indeed are 
references of any kind to Britain. I searched 
the big newspapers the other day for any 
proof of interest in the UK and found only 
one small paragraph of gossip. There is a 
notion that Britain is afraid of nuclear war. 
I have asked whether the Trafalgar Square 
demonstrations have been reported and | am 
told that the only event that attracted press 
attention was the arrest of Lord Russell. 

This does not mean that the significance of 
protests, especially on missile sites, makes no 
impression on the Administration in Washing- 
ton. Indeed I believe these demonstrations 
have been taken seriously there. It is because 
the British are held to be less reliable allies 
than the West Germans that Butler decided, 
so unwisely, on a policy of mass arrests in 
Trafalgar Square; and for the same reason 
Lord Home made a speech before the United 
Nations that was much more bellicose than 
the sentiments of either the government or the 
British people. 

At the moment the great difference between 
the two countries is that the British are not 
deluded about the nature of the war, if it 
comes; while in America a deliberate and 
cold-blooded effort is being made to persuade 
the public that it will come - if not now 
before very long - and that, when it does 
come, America can win it and that it won't 
really be so very bad after all. 


Brighton Diary 


‘No one can be altogether good in Brighton,’ 
wrote Richard Jefferies, ‘and that is the great 
charm of it.’ Perhaps the genius loci is having 
its influence on the Conservative conference. 
At the rink in West Street — always hold your 
political conferences on ice or sand - 
‘Workers’ Skating Time’ had been suspended; 
argumenis over ashtrays; some most. un- 
expected literature on sale. Three book titles: 
Sharks are Caught at Night; Feather Bedding; 
Down in the Drink. 

Until Friday we are all Tory. Saturday will 
see the News of the World outing. And on 
Sunday International Wrestling will be back 
with the Mightiest of the Mongolians, Ghengis 
Khan, against the Russian heavyweight, Ivan 
Joseph Zaharoff — ‘ready to wrestle with any- 
one from overseas’. At the clairvoyante’s in 
South Street I consulted Madame Fay. This 
amiable chain-smoking, middle-aged lady, who 
sits in a room the size of a packing case with 
no windows and much Chinese wallpaper, is 
herself a staunch Conservative; they all are, 
she says. ‘I'm expecting a lot of clients from 
the conference. I wish my partner Mr Mesmer 
Berg were here. He foretold the Conservative 
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By the time these children are ten years older, _ Parliament, the C.E.G.B. must provide an 
Britain’s power demands will have doubled. But __ efficient, economical electricity supply, while 
the number of transmission towers will not have preserving visual amenity as far as possible. 
doubled. On the contrary—because the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is adopting 400,000 
volt transmission, fewer new towers will be 
who make and supply electricity to 

needed. The new power system will use some 12 Area Electricity Boards in England and Wales 
existing towers, suitably reinforced, and alimited (uhich CO 
number of new, slightly taller ones. By Act of who Conia Bessie Goan a oeneLtnies Canin Wie 
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victory at the last election.’ I asked her if she 
could see a cat-o’-nine-tails in her crystal ball. 
She looked hard. “Yes, I think I can see the 
tails beginning to form. I hope to goodness 
they'll bring it back. It’s the only way to stop 
all this crime.’ 

Meanwhile, in the licensed betting office 
downstairs, the customers, mainly Irish, are 
grunting and complaining: ‘1 put him onto a 
lovely bet and the silly sod went and backed 
his landlady’s fancy.’ 


7 * * 


Meanwhile Bingo grips the Regent, Brigh- 
ton’s huge dance-hall above the cinema by the 
Clock Tower. ‘Only Monday nights and one 
afternoon a week so far,’ says the manager, 
“But soon it'll be Bingo in the morning, Bingo 
in the evening, Bingo in the summertime. I'm 
looking forward to the Conservative dance. 
No trouble with tearaways, I hope.’ The 
cinema doorman is a philosophical Scot, a 
Thersites in maroon uniform and peaked cap. 
“Look at ‘em,’ he said as the lift disgorged a 
herd of middle-aged women. ‘Greed written 
on every face. I've just been reading Samuel 
Butler's Erewhon over again. Ever read it? 
Remember those musical banks? And the 
crime of poverty? It’s only the holiday-makers 
that keep the cinemas open nowadays. Soon 
as transistors for portable telly-sets come in, 
we shan't get even them.’ 


” * * 


Three of the biggest Brighton pubs could 
swallow any conference. These are: the five 
year old ‘Abinger House’ on the Front near 
the Hove border, an elegant neo-Regency 
attempt at gracious living for the masses, with 
light, roomy bars and excellent food; the 
“King and Queen’ in the northern part of the 
Old Steine, and Henekey's in Ship Street. 
These last two are my own addictions. The 
‘King and Queen’, built about 1931, is the 
most astonishing example of mock-Tudor and 
sham-Renaissance in the land - certainly the 
only pub to have a built-in Bridge of Sighs in 
its interior. Henekey's in Ship Street with its 
vaulted wooden ceiling is more like a cathedral 
than you have any right to expect. I suspect 
that its galleries and nooks, midway between 
Gothic revival and art nouveau, have a pecul- 
jar fascination for the more adventurous 
Tory delegates. I hope we shan't hear the 
swish of the ‘cat’ in its sedate halls. The ghost 
of Gilbert Harding will protest: ‘Madam, 
put down that whip at once.’ If he doesn't 
haunt the Lanes - from the elegant 
‘Cricketers’, ever the prettiest pub in Brighton, 
to the pink-washed ‘Sussex’ — he soon will. 
The ‘Sussex’ was his favourite morning stamp- 
ing-ground. They miss him. ‘Never had any 
trouble with him here; good as gold. Used to 
sit on the stool in the corner and tell you how 
kind somebody had been to somebody else. 
It was only in the evenings that he got ob- 
streperous and he seldom came here then.’ 


* * . 


I went to see Councillor Lewis Cohen, 
Brighton's left-wing millionaire, in his hyper- 


efficient office at the Alliance Building 
Society. Cohen has just the right manner for 
a Socialist tycoon — candid, alert, relaxed. 
(He's very pleased because the Theatre Royal, 
which he recently rescued and made into a 
non-profit-making trust, has finally turned the 
corner; over £4,000 up on the last year.) 
Always to the left of orthodox, Cohen was 
disappointed by Blackpool. ‘I travelled in the 
same compartment with Dora Gaitskell,’ he 
told me; ‘once or twice I thought I'd find 
myself out on the line.’ Cohen is not planning 
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any of his spectacular gestures to coincide 
with the Tory conference. (When he was 
Mayor he rode a white horse up the steps 
of the Corporation building; and, in the 
Thirties, he once improved a Mosley meet- 
ing in the Dome by introducing a loud-hailer 
in the roof.) Cohen's slogan where the local 
Tories are concerned is: by their fruits ye 
shall know them. He stresses the scandalous 
housing situation. The Tory majority (53 to 
Labour's 23 councillors) on the Brighton 
Corporation, are, he says, now selling land 
to private enterprise instead of putting up 
more council houses. This means that no one 
earning under a thousand a year stands much 
chance of getting a house. Despite rebuilding, 
there's still a waiting list of over 4,000. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, according to local planning 
authorities, Brighton stands at a cross-roads. 
Unemployment, quite sharp a few years ago, 
has shrunk, and local light industry now 
employs 27 per cent of the population, more 
than the catering trade. To what extent 
should Brighton go on developing as an 
industrial town? Another cross-roads ahead: 
should it, as a pleasure resort, become more 
fashionable and less pop, less whelkish and 
blokey? The trend seems to be going in the 
fashionable direction. The food has improved 
noticeably and even the hotels are becoming 
conscious of their shortcomings. The French 
visitors’ insistence that Brighton with its con- 
tinental lighting in the Old Steine is the 
only English town in which they feel at home 
is beginning to have an impact. The Cor- 
poration entertainments department is getting 
Regency-minded. They are going to put lanes 
of matting over the pebbles to save bathers’ 
feet. There’s even talk of a Brighton Arts 
Festival which could wipe the eye of the 
Athens of the North. 


* * - 


Out at Falmer, half-way between Brighton 
and Lewes, where the University of Sussex is 
being built on the former Chichester estate, 
the cranes were hoisting concrete castings into 
the Indian-summer sky. The first block — the 
college house — of Sir Basil Spence’s concrete, 
brick and flint design will be finished in a 
year. I lunched with the Vice-Chancellor, J. S. 
Fulton, in the Falmer village shop. He was in 
an understandable and highly infectious state 
of enthusiasm. A new university all to your- 
self in this idyllic setting, with the curiously 
non-provincial atmosphere of Brighton to 
offset rawness or red-brickness, is wildly excit- 
ing to a former disciple of Lindsay of Balliol. 
Applications to the university are coming in 
at the rate of 50 a day. Its distinctly impres- 
sive teaching staff went over big at the 
headmistresses’ conferente in Brighton in 
September. 

In the two lumpy stucco Victorian houses 
in Preston Road, where the first 50 under- 
graduates are being taught for the time being, 
the term is in iis second week. Professor Asa 
Briggs, the Dean, was as enthusiastic as his 
Vice-Chancellor. He outlined the various 
advantages of Sussex’s curriculum. A liberal 
link-up between economics, philosophy and 
letters. A special school of biological studies. 
A course in the grammar of mathematics for 
all scientists. The undergraduates, rather more 
than half of them women, come from all 
over England. They were handpicked by the 
Vice-Chancellor in person. All are reading 
arts subjects. The science buildings will not 
be ready for a year. The rate of expansion 
planned is almost alarming: 400 under- 
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graduates by the end of the first.year; 3,000 
in 12 years. I drove back to Brighton in a 
utopian glow. I hope nobody will be as naive 
as I was in imagining that the Minister of 
Education is the fairy godmother here. The 
enlightened body is the University Grants 
Committee, which comes under the Treasury. 


* * + 


I had a long talk with a highly intelligent 
Brighton teenager on the local teenage prob- 
lem. Brighton, he told me, is not a hard town 
now. It’s a soft town, in the centre anyway. 
(A hard town is one where the teenagers are 
apt to ve violent.) The outlying suburbs and 
some of the villages are hard. That’s because 
there’s nothing for them to do. In Brighton 
there are lots of cafés where teenagers can 
disport themselves like lizards. No gangs to 
speak of except perhaps the Portslade lot. 
He said it was all rubbish about the visiting 
French students being dangerous; they were 
just a bit noisy. As for the Brightonians 
hadn't I seen for myself that the famous 
“Whisky & Go-Go’ was as quiet as a church 
porch? There hadn't been a fight for a month. 


* * * 


He divided the Brighton teenagers into 
Yobs, Modernists, Bohemians and Beatniks. 
The last two groups, of course, were the intel- 
lectuals, mainly middle-class, the chief dif- 
ference between them being that the local 
beatniks were professionally unkempt and 
slept out on the beaches in summer. It was, 
he said, very difficult to tell a modernist from 
a yob unless you were in the know. Yobs 
were apt to be squares turned inside out; they 
slurred their words and pretended to be 
tough. Modernists, on the other hand, were 
classless; they had worked through Teddy- 
boyism. Your true modernist, I gathered, is 
likely to be semi-solved, although many come 
from broken homes. He is essentially a pro- 
tester, and this is where the importance of 
the gear — his Italian-style clothes — comes in. 
With the gear on, he has established his dif- 
ference and can help an old lady across the 
road without losing status. The oldest 
modernist in Brighton is 28. Modernists drink 
little and that only in clubs; but there are 
only two or three clubs in Brighton, such as 
the ‘Green Sardine’ and the ‘Blue Gardenia’, 
that they can be seen in. Yobs go to pubs. 
I saw several in the ‘Belvedere’ which is built 
into the promenade at beach level. Here, on 
a stormy night, with a high tide building up, 
you can feel uncomfortably trapped between 
the Teddy boys and the sea. But the toughest 
joint in Brighton, I was told, is neither a 
pub nor one of the squalider clubs, where 
the tarts and villains forgather. It is a little 
basement café near the station. This is the 
haunt of the 13- and 14-year-olds who have 
not yet acquired the relaxed polish of 
modernism. They fight like weasels. 


* * * 


Back in London. The sale at Bonham's 
Montpelier Galleries, which represents such 
generous support from modern artists - 
literally from A to Z: Armstrong to Zadkine 
- for the Committee of Appeal for Amnesty 
in Spain, has, I am told, a rather intriguing 
history. It was originally instigated by Picasso. 
Sotheby’s had considered conducting it lasf 
summer; then they declined on the grounds 
that there were political influences among the 
sponsors. It was Sotheby's, of course, who 
obtained the record price, £55,000, for a 
single picture — La Beile Hollandaise - by 
the politically influential Picasso. 
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great source of power is just halfway be- 
tween the mines of the Copper Belt in 
the North and the expanding industries 
of the South. 


Kariba Ten English Electric 330-kV 
single-phase transformers are installed 
in the underground power house. (Con 
sulting Engineers; Merz & McLellan.) 


Pes 


Rail Giant For Rhodesia Railways 
English Electric has supplied thirty-five 
2,000-h.p. narrow-gauge diesel-electric 
locomotives, which have set record 
mileages. Now, sixteen 1,875-h.p. loco- 
motives are on order. 


RHODESIA’S DYNAMIC THRUST AHEAD 


The world acclaimed the engineering 
achievement of Kariba, glittering token 
of future prosperity for all the peoples of 
Rhodesia. But the Kariba Dam is only a 
means to an end—the provision of cheap 
and abundant electricity for developing 
industries. 

The Kariba scheme is bringing enorm- 
ous benefits to Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia alike : transmission lines reach 
north to the Copper Belt—copper is still 
the main source of Rhodesia’s wealth— 
and south to the more populous areas of 
Bulawayoand Salisbury, where secondary 
industries are helping to broaden the 
basis of the country’s economy. 

English Electric in Rhodesia. In all bran- 
ches of power engineering—for producing, 


distributing and using electricity—The 
English Electric Company has long been 
at work in Rhodesia. At Kariba, in the 
copper mines and in many modern fac- 
tories and offices you will find English 
Electric equipment—-silicon rectifiers at 
Nchangamine, motorstodrive Lancashire 
Steel’s new rod mill at Queque, power 
transformers at Kitwe. For Rhodesia 


Railways, thirty-five 2,000-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives have been built. 
And so the fruitful relationship grows: 
English Electric gains further experience, 
which it can use for work in other coun- 
tries and at home ; Rhodesia knows it can 
depend on the specialized knowledge and 
vast technical resources which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcars 


Freedom of speech is something of which this 
country can be proud. But it is surely going too 
far when a man of the eminence of Sir Julian 
Huxley uses TV’ Brains Trust as a medium for 
proclaiming his belief that ‘God is an invention’. 
~ Letter in Daily Mail. (M. Tilbury.) 


The North Nottingham branch of the Electrical 
Trades Union last night voted two to one in 
fayour of a non-Communist, Mr A. Sharman, 
for membership of the ETU executive com- 
mittee. A record number of ballot forms were 
counted. 

The mecting passed a resolution that all immi- 
gration into this country from Pakistan, India 
and the West Indies should cease immediately. - 
Guardian Journal. (D. R. Bartlett.) 


Because football coupons are filled in in so 
many homes these days, my plea is for a blank 
hour or so mid-week for one evening. If some- 
thing is on, someone invariably switches on, but 
if there isn't, then there might be peace for filling 
im coupons, reading or for sonny to do his home- 
work, — Letter in TWW Times. (A. Payne.) 


Mrs Ruth Botterill, who runs an elocution 
school for budgerigars at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
tells me: “I do swear occasionally but I always 
go out of the room to do it’. - Daily Herald. 
(F. C. Miller.) 


Inside Katanga 
MARTIN MAUTHNER 


In the Union Miniére mess at Kipushi - a 
small mining village near the Northern 
Rhodesian border — most of the men, and one 
of the women, having lunch were in military 
uniform. So, too, were the men drinking beer 
on the verandah. Lying on the floor beside 
them were their rifles. Several army vehicles 
were parked next to the building, one of them 
a United Nations jeep which had been seized 
during the eightday “Katanga War’. 

The men were Katanga mercenaries — or les 
affreux as they prefer to be called —- for whom 
the cease-fire had come as a bitter blow. 
Katanga was on her way to victory, they 
claimed, when Tshombe had been forced to 
agree to the cease-fire. Its army had defeated 
the Irish at Jadotville and forced the UN 
troops into defensive positions in Elizabeth- 
ville. One Fouga jet fighter had paralysed the 
UN's air communications. They were 
convinced that Katanga could have knocked 
out the UN had the war lasted a few more 
days. ‘Now,’ one of them said, ‘the UN is 
using the cease-fire to bring in reinforcements.’ 

I asked some of these men — French, 
Belgian and big, sun-tanned Rhodesians and 
South Africans - why they were fighting in 
Tshombe’s forces. A Rhodesian youngster of 
about 19 said: ‘I lost my job in Nyasaland, 
and the pay here is good.’ A South African 
with an Afrikaans name said: ‘I've been 
crocodile hunting in Katanga for years. 
When President Tshombe ordered a general 
mobilisation, 1 joined up.’ A middle-aged 
French captain who had fought in Algeria 
told me how he wanted to help Katanga in 
her ‘struggle against Communism.’ A South 
African pilot of English descent said: ‘I 
came here in March this year because I was 
bored working in my parents’ business.’ 

Mercenaries themselves claim that there are 
not more than about 200 of them in Katanga, 


but the real figure is probably nearer 400. No 
one doubts that they played a big part in 
directing the Katangese reiistance to the UN, 
even if they were not seen ing in 
the streets. The Fouga wa piloted by a white 
as were other planes which brought supplies 
to Katangese forces. In Elizabethville 
mercenaries took up positions in buildings 
from which they sniped and fired mortars at 
UN vehicles, the post o!‘ice and other UN 
strongholds. They were. helped by many 
civilians who boasted in brs of their exploits 
the previous night. 

But they were less anxi-ws to tell the press 
of their adventures. Some. tried to intimidate 
journalists into giving the ‘true version’ of 
what happened. One reporter had to leave 
Katanga after Belgians h-d seen him shaking 
hands with Indian troors outside the post 
Office in Elizabethville. A, the Hotel Leopold 
II — where reporters lived: among local whites 
- I saw one Italian ‘newsman quickly 
surrounded by indignant’ Belgians after they 
had heard him defending ;he UN. A colleague 
managed to persuade th: Italian to shut his 
mouth. When journalists; visited the Massart 
military garrison in Elijabethville, we were 
supervised by a French ex-Para, who warned 
us not to reveal his identity or even his 
presence. I also heard bim threaten a local 
stringer: ‘If you double-cross us, your days 
in Katanga are numbered.” As he said this, he 
drew his finger across the man’s neck. 

It is hard to say exactly what role Union 
Miniére has taken during the past few weeks. 
Its spokesmen have so far refused to make any 
comment, on the grounds that the company 
does not interfere in politics. Nonetheless, I 
Saw mercenaries using its property. I also 
heard of one of its high-ranking officials who 
was helping the Katangese forces. In Jadot- 
ville, a senior Union Miniére man was not at 
his office because, a Belgian told me, ‘he is 
now head of the security service here.’ 

Despite its African government, Katanga 
remains a white man’s country. In the past 
year its white population has _ been 
strengthened by several thousand Belgians 
who fled from other provinces. After 15 
months of independence Elizabethville is still 
a white town surrounded by African cités. Its 
shops and offices are nearly all run by whites. 
Few Africans eat in its restaurants or drink 
in its cafés — and then only rarely with whites. 
The African’s wages and housing are good 
compared with other parts of Africa, but well 
below that of the whites. There is no racialism, 
and, at present anyway, no signs of African 
resentment against the Belgians. 

Belgians are giving Tshombe their fullest 
support in his efforts to create a Katanga 
nation. Katanga has its own airline, car 
number-plates, stamps, banknotes — worthless 
outside Katanga — anthem and flag. Every 
shop has a large portrait of Tshombe in its 
window. The Katangese press and radio has 


done its share in asserting Katanga’s 
independence. 
The Belgians are convinced that their 


business interests — in which South African, 
American and British companies have a big 
stake — are secure only as long as Katanga 
remains independent. They — and Tshombe - 
are offering to share its tremendous mineral 
wealth with the rest of the Congo, but they 
refuse to consider any politica] union. Can the 
UN get around this uncompromising position? 
While there are mercenaries in Katanga, the 
use of force will lead to more bloodshed. The 
UN must persuade Tshombe that if he does 
not see reason, he risks a civil war with what 
he calls his ‘Congo brothers’. 
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Will Die Too Dear 


JOHN MORGAN 


“Will die well’, cried the auctioneer as the 
high-grade Hereford stumbled around the 
ring, prodded by sticks. He was referring not 
to any qualities of courage the animal pos- 
sessed, but to the high ratio of good, lean 
meat which the steer, in his view, contained, 
The phrase is not only poignant: it also 
expresses what is about to happen to the 
government’s farming policy, partly as a 
result of the prices that particular steer and 
thousands of others like it have been com- 
randing at auction the length and breadth of 
Britain this past six months. 

The policy is going to die, and in the time 
of its dying everyone is going to do well 
except the taxpayer. Farming subsidies have 
increased to astonishing levels because market 
prices of meat have been low. (It isn’t only 
meat: the glutted barley market has fallen 
through the bottom, so that the government 
has been doling out some £11 a ton to far- 
mers, which is £4 more than the Ministry 
imagined in its blackest dreams.) 

Last year the subsidies stood at £266 mil- 
lions, This year they will be well over £300 
millions. Next year there seems every chance 
that they will reach £400 millions. Small far- 
mers, who would be most seriously affected 
by a fall in guarantees, feel, as they brood 
over market prices, that it’s all too good, or 
bad, to last. Entry into the Common Market 
will almost necessarily replace subsidies by 
the imposition of tariffs, but even without the 
Common Market it’s becoming clear that the 
cheapness of world prices has made the pre- 
sent guarantee system ludicrous. 

Last month the taxpayer actually paid the 
farmer more per pound for lamb (1s. 63d.) in 
making up the guaranteed price than did the 
wholesale butcher buying in auction (1s. 64d.). 
With beef; the prevalence of produce from 
the Commonwealth, Argentina, Jugoslavia 
and Eire (in July 1961, 65,400 hundredweight 
of carcase beef: a year earlier, 9,100 hundred- 
weight) has sent the market spinning down. 
Comparisons with previous years are striking. 
For the last three years the guaranteed price 
to the farmer has been in the range of 150s. 
to 158s. per live hundredweight of good 
quality cattle. Because prices have been so 
low, on 31 July this year the taxpayer was 
making-up 61s. of that. In 1960 the figure was 
9s. 6d. In 1959 it was one shilling only. That 
was certainly the worst week of the year, but 
others before and since have been nearly as 
bad. The subsidy this year has been steadily 
running at eight to ten times last year’s. 

This money has gone, and more will go 
the same way next year. In themselves these 
increased subsidies might not matter, espe- 
cially if they meant that a cheap food policy, 
with its important consequences for labour 
costs and health, was the effective result. 
Whether food has been as cheap as it should 
have been this past six months is, however, 
highly debatable. 

Nearly all the farmers I've spoken to have 
blamed retail and wholesale butchers for not 
passing price reductions on to the public. 
Their argument, in its angry simplicity, is that 
since they, the farmers, have been selling 
cattle at prices up to one-third lower than 
last year, then the butchers should have 
reduced prices comparably. In one furious 
argument I heard in a butcher’s shop, a far- 
mer demanded to know why he was still pay- 
ing eight shillings a pound for fillet steak 
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this 
aircraft 
is 





100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in 
fact ... because rigid safety regulations say that ten 
minutes flying time, ten miles of lateral space and 
one thousand feet of vertical space shall separate 
all aircraft all the time they are using the air lanes. 
Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying 
... magnify their size . . . increase their speeds... 
and the problem of separation becomes difficult 
indeed. Obviously, accurate instrumentation, 
advanced electronics and even more advanced 
navigational aids are of paramount importance. In 
these three directions alone, Ferranti are making 
significant contributions to Britain’s progress in 
the air. 


FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


Atrpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; Transistorised control 
units; Artificial horizons; Missile Guidance and Control Systems; Inertial 
navigation systems; Machine tool control systems; Silicon semi-conductor 
devices for controls; Power supplies; Instruments and Radar; Electronic 
computers and systems. 


FERRANTI LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS, LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C& 
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compared with 8s. 6d. last year. Why wasn’t 
he paying six shillings? Wasn't the butcher 
paying only two bob a pound for beef in the 
market? 

To this complaint the butcher responded 
with a far-ranging apologia. In the first place, 
public taste is such that only certain parts of 
an animal — usually the hindquarter cuts like 
rump and fillet steak, sirloin, topside or silver- 
side — are demanded by housewives unsophi- 
sticated in the uses of beef. Therefore prices 
for these cuts need to be high to compensate 
for the lack of demand for brisket, fore-rib, 
and so on, with which nature continues, so 
thoughtlessly, to provide the animal. 

Nature equally is unbusiness-like enough to 
provide cattle with small portions of steak. 
(Successful attempts are being made to breed 
them with more of what the public wants.) 
Bone, again, is useless and makes-up some 15 
per cent of the animal. Farmers, too, make 
the mistake of assuming that the meat cost is 
the only one that a butcher bears. Rent, 
labour, transport, refrigeration - these can 
amount to some 50 per cent of costs. There- 
fore even a startling reduction in market 
prices gives them little room for manoeuvre. 

This apologia is formidable but not alto- 
gether convincing. In the first place these 
factors all obtained last year, when beef was 
2s. 6d. per pound wholesale, instead of 1s. 
11d. (In the case of lamb, in a few weeks this 
year, 2s. 2d. instead of 1s. 3d.) It's hard, too, 
to discover a case of a butcher who fails to 
sell all of a carcase, although it hasn't been 
impossible this summer. Usually they manage 
to sell the whole lot at a decent price. 

But, of course, it is extremely difficult to 
investigate the costing and profits of whole- 
sale and retail butchers. The Board of Trade 
refuses to publish the figures on which it bases 
the Cost of Living Index. When one legs it 
around the shops, butchers often find it diffi- 
cult to remember what they were charging 
last year. What feeds one’s suspicions, how- 
ever, is the strange fact that meat prices in 
British shops are much the same as in Ger- 
man, yet Germany imposes a 20 per cent tariff 
and we impose none. Curious things must 
surely be happening, one deduces from this, 
between the market price and the price in the 
shops. 

Trade organisations resist stcongly any sug- 
gestion of excess profits; they also are reluc- 
tant to talk about prices. Reporting the 
Federation of Meat Traders’ Association's 
general secretary on this subject recently, the 
Meat Trades Journal wrote: “Mr Whalley 
revealed equally painful experience, but also 
a trump card, when he declared that nothing 
would be easier than to say a price, but the 
registrar, under the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Act, would take any price quoted by a 
federation official as an implied agreement 
binding the whole country which would 
involve him [Mr Whalley] in registering an 
agreement covering 60 to 70 items each week.’ 
The truth appears to be that prices are widely 
disparate. “We tend to charge what the traffic 
will bear’, as a frank butcher put it. 

Some butchers have reduced prices by the 
fall in the market price. But even these, it 
struck me, calculating on a ready reckoner, 
could make a handsome profit on an animal. 
(Selling a £48 animal for £75 to £85, perhaps 
three of them a week, not to mention his 
lamb, pork etc, and that in a shop employing 
only three people.) Those butchers who have 
not reduced prices, on the principle that cus- 
tomers like level prices throughout the year 
‘because they know where they are’, naturally 
have been doing even better this past six 
months. 

One would suppose that it must follow as 


the night the day that those who reduce prices 
will defeat those who do not. It does not fol- 
low, largely through the housewife’s total 
bewilderment once inside a butcher's shop. 
Variety of quality and the intricate arithmetic 
involved leave her surprisingly helpless. In- 
creased incomes have tended to make her not 
care so much. This is a happy circumstance 
for all kinds of tradesman. It scarcely, how- 
ever, meets the object of a cheap food policy, 
which ideally should permit in compensation 
for the farmers’ subsidy either the buying of 
more food for the same price or a smaller 
household expenditure on food. 

I wouldn't like to suggest that retail but- 
chers, more or less than any other business- 
men, are villains; or even, in this case, that 
they are more so than the wholesalers. Some 
~ J. Sainsbury & Co. are a notable example - 
have made great efforts to pass on price bene- 
fits. One can see, too, that the particularly 
complicated nature of meat makes price 
variation a disagreeably, even confusingly, 
intricate business. Now that this summer's 
money is gone, probably the important lessons 
of the experience are that the means of distri- 
bution and sale of farm produce are too 
inefficient and wasteful. Should tariffs replace 
subsidies this is likely to mean that Common 
Market food prices are going to be an un- 
necessarily high burden on the consumer. 
When that happens, shopkeepers whose living 
is selling farm produce will not have the 
public’s ignorance of the subsidy system on 
their side. 


You'll Learn Yet 


I had spent two years in the Force and com- 
pleted my probationary period when the 
Inspector came out to see me. ‘And how many 
summonses have you put in now, lad?’ he 
asked, 

‘None,’ I said. 

‘Right,’ he said, ‘we'll change that.’ 

So we walked up the road to a row of shops 
and stood there. We stood for a long time and 
I thought the Inspector was ready to give up 
when a boy cycled along the opposite pave- 
ment. ‘An offence,’ snapped the Inspector. 
‘Book him.” We crossed the road and I reeled 
off a long story about wheeled vehicles (with 
the exception of perambulators) on the public 
footpath that I had mugged up during Police 
College days. The boy gaped at me as I 
cautioned and charged him. 

Shortly after that 1 was moved nearer the 
centre of the city where it was more populous 
and there were more summonses to be had - 
parking, lidless refuse bins and the like. I 
pined among the smells of breweries and 


jam factories for my old beat in a quiet . 


residential area where there were old ladies 
and dogs to talk to and talent to watch on the 
local tennis court on the warm summer days. 
But the time passed in the city bustle and there 
were street sweepers to talk to and other kinds 
of talent to watch. And at the end of the year 
I had still only one summons to my name. 

One day the Superintendent sent for me and 
we had a one-sided conversation about sum- 
monses. He said that he saw my point about 
prevention being better than cure but it 
appeared that I was over-doing it. As I left 
his room the Inspector stopped me. ‘It takes 
a long time with some,’ he said, ‘but you'll 
learn yet.” 

The next day I was sent to see about a 
dead man lying at the ous terminus. He turned 
out to be dead drunk; and when I tried to 
lift him up, he went for me. The bus queues 
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watched as he hammered my ribs and I tried 
to avoid his fists. I didn’t want to hit him my- 
self because I didn’t believe in that sort of 
thing. And if I had struck him, the bus queues 
would probably have lynched me anyway. 
When I got him to the Station and the Bar 
Sergeant saw the mess I was in, he knocked 
the man to the floor. I said nothing and nursed 
my annoyance along with my bruised ribs for 
several days afterwards. 

Then I was sent out with the Division's 
light-weight champion to do some evening 
work on the Teds in a sorely troubled area. 
The Champ’s procedure was simple. He 
grabbed a solitary Ted, pushed him into a 
handy doorway, stripped him of knuckle- 
dusters, flick-knives and similar items, 
thumped him two or three times on each ear 
and then kicked him back on to the street. All 
I had to do was keep watch. I didn’t like the 
method, but it worked. Within a week all the 
Teds had cleared off to another Division. The 
Champ was sympathetic. ‘I know how you 
feel,’ he said; ‘but sooner or later you meet 
them. A clip on the ear’s the only bloody 
thing they understand.’ 

The following night shift I got myself in- 
volved at three o'clock in the morning with 
a medical student hopelessly drunk in charge 
of a car. He had six other medical students 
with him who started shouting about evidence, 
justice and the Road Traffic Acts, so I took 
the seven of them in. 

In the Station the six continued their up- 
roar, this time about the use of truth drugs. 
If the Bar Sergeant asked them once to leave, 
he asked them ten times. But they were there 
to see justice done in a police state, they said. 
I was ashamed of them, because I thought 
they were intellectuals and I fancied myself 
as one too. So the Bar Sergeant sent for the 
off-duty men and the medical students were 
picked up one by one, roughed up, and 


‘tossed backwards through the swing doors on 


to the pavement. By the time they had all 
been ejected the driver had sobered up and the 
Bar Sergeant told him off and let him go. I 
was glad about that, as the driver struck me as 
being a decent soul. 

But when I got back to my beat about dawn, 
the six students were waiting, and only the 
accidental appearance of the Champ saved me 
from being off longer than the stiff ten days 
I spent on the sick list. 

When the summer came again I found my- 
self in one of the crowded public parks look- 
ing for bag-snatchers and watching talent. The 
heat was oppressive and people were spread 
about all over the place. I was looking for a 
spare tree and shade when I saw two Teds 
slouching towards me. Even I knew that one 
of them had a string of convictions for all 
manner of theft, petty and otherwise. He was 
carrying a parcel, so I stopped him. I was a 
bit disappointed to discover the parcel con- 
tained fish and chips. I apologised for disturb- 
ing him and was about to dismiss the two of 
them when his mate’s pimples caught my eye. 
‘And who are you?’ I asked. 

Placing his hands in his pockets, he hunched 
his shoulders and curled his upper lip 
theatrically. “You should bloody well know,’ 
he sneered. I didn’t even stop to think. I 
lashed out and watched the snot running from 
his nose as he picked himself up. 

Later when I confided my worries to the 
Inspector he stared at me. “You mean that 
nobody saw you hit him?’ 

I said that I didn’t think so. 

‘My God,’ he said, ‘you're the boy.’ As he 
turned away he looked back over his shoulder. 
‘Mark you,’ he said with heavy satisfaction, ‘I 
told you long ago that you'd learn,’ 
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Correspondence 


PATTERNS OF REVOLT 


Sm,—Mr Crosland certainly gets nearer the 
bone than anyone else to date. But he is surely 
too kind to the ‘also-ran’ theory, whereby failure 
at 11-plus, now somehow personal and not blam- 
able on the system, is held responsible for wide- 
spread social unrest. Indeed this formula, under 
the guise of ‘parity of esteem’, is a founder 
member of the Incantatory League. 

The plain fact is that most people regard our 
bipartite educational system as merely the insti- 
tutional recognition of a secial cleavage that 
exists anyway. And in a good many cases they 
associate the Grammar school with an alien 
culture that will exclude many of the things that 
go to make a rich, warmly human pattern of liv- 
ing for them. As a result they have no strong 
desire at ali te pass the exam. 

Take the case of a friend of mine, a ship's 
plater whom I will call Terry. He attended a 
Secondary Modern school largely because he tore 
up his 1i-plus papers. Terry knew that in a 
Grammar school he would probably have fel 
uprooted and unhappy. (Im fact the unsuccessful 
Grammar or Public school boy is a figure in- 
creasingly met with in criminal ecology.) As it is, 


his background has been stable and his trans-" 


gressions confined to a few minor breaches of 
the code. For instance, despite having dciven 
thousands of miles competently, he has never 
bothered to take a driving test —if he were dis- 
covered it would have no effect on his career. 
And although he reached corporal’s rank three 
times in his short army service, he never survived 
long; on one occasion he was actually busted 
within a few hours of promotion, having been 
caught keeping guard for his mate-—or so he 
insists — outside a Cypriot brothel. 

Such people are well aware that there is a close 
nexus between economic advancement and edu- 
cational attainments, which is admitted, and also 
between such advancement and _ cultural 
trappings, social leanings and so on, which is not 
openly admitted. Not many ex-Grammar school 
pupils, for imstance, outside a few minor clerks 
perhaps, still play football each week at 25. And 
if they earn, like Terry, some £25 a week, it is 
almost certain they will have long forsworn such 
pursuits as soccer and taken over a wholly new 
cultural pattern. Naturally Terry regards the 
ethos they represent as incompatible with his 
own; and yet the social friction often generated 
has nothing to do with 11-plus failure as such. 

The trouble with rigid streaming and marked 
inequalities in education is not so much that they 
are the cause of bad social effects; rather they 
are the effect of bad social causes. What we could 
do with is less blathering about ‘parity of esteem’, 
and more concrete effort to bridge the gaps by 
human contacts and inward acquaintance with 
the life and culture of others. For instance, good 
honours graduates in the more fashionable 
Institutes of Education might be directed into a 
period of Secondary Modern teaching before 
they could begin work in other schools: on strict 
educational grounds, this might not have any 
advantages — the teaching might well be a good 
deal worse — but in terms of our schools’ general 
set-up it would be valuable. Everything essential 
on this point was said by Tawney 30 years ago: 
‘It is wrong [to suggest] that opportunities to 
rise, which can, of their nature, be seized only by 
the few, are a substitute for a general diffusion of 
the means of civilisation, which are needed by all 
men, whether they rise or not, and which those 
who cannot climb the economic ladder, and who 
sometimes, indeed, do not desire to climb, may 
tura to as good account as those who can.’ 

Our task as Socialists is, more clearly than 
ever, to weaken the nexus between a particular 
social ethos and positions of power. If we could 
do that, there might be fewer juvenile delin- 
quents; but many things even more important 
would have been achieved. 

Pat ROGERS 

Fitzwilliam House 

Cambridge 
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Dr. E. G. Woodroofe 
Specially drawn for the New Scientist 
by Feliks Topolski 


AA See 


Dr. E. G. Woodroofe, Vice ee of Unilever, says: 


“| COMMEND THE NEW SCIENTIST” 


“To counter present-day pressures,” writes Dr. Woodroofe, “which tend 
to force the scientist into a self-made world of specialisation, the New 
Scientist—by the manner and scope of its reporting—offers a ready 
means of maintaining contact with major advances in sciences remote 
from his own. In —- I am convinced that a broad appreciation of 
sciences, such as the New Scientist seeks to develop, and of their potential 
contribution to research wp ae will make the efforts of those who 
have key roles to play in the directing of industrial research and develop- 
ment more effective. To those who would eschew scientific myopia I 
commend the New Scientist.” 


If you have difficulty getting the New Scientist regularly, write to :— Michael Pateman, 
New Scientist, Cromwell House, Fulwood Place, London W.C.1 (HOLborn 7554) 
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Sm, - How docs Mr Crosland know that 
‘advertising and television are much less central 
to people's lives than is often supposed’? I can 
only presume that he bases his statement on such 
curious evidence as ‘the Teds never watch the 
telly’. This may or may not be true; surely the 
important point here is that in the years leading 
to adolescence it is very probable that this type 
of young person was a television addict. 

Many of us do not share his dislike of what he 
condescendingly calls ‘the writings of the sub- 
sociological Incantation School’. The implication 
here is that the professional sociologists find no 
evidence of far-reaching effects; and it is true, 
unfortunately, that for the most part they appear 
to be reluctant to stick out their necks without 
the protection of a good stiff collar of correla- 
tions. I sympathise with their difficulty in not 
being able to present scientific evidence, but this 
does not absolve the rest of us from making 
judgments and initiating action. 

Dr Himmelweit gave a valuable warning at a 
recent NUT conference when she said: ‘I think 
a lot of research at the moment is being used to 
delay action. There are two dodges. One is to say 
that you want more research and then you will 
act ~ for example you will reduce programmes 
of violence if the research workers can prove, 
aa of course they cannot, that they do harm. The 
other is to say that the information obtained by 
research may be out of date’. Professor Fearing 
once commented on the paradox that, though on 
general grounds it would seem that films have 
had a tremendous impact on culture all over the 
world, when careful research has been conducted 
into that influence we seem to find that human 
behaviour has been only slightly affected. One is 
tempted to draw the conclusion that methods of 
investigation are faulty and that, with refinements 
in technique, we might find more effects than we 
do at present. 

Some years ago I was invited to talk to a 
group of men in prison, and during my talk I 
touched upon the possible adverse effects of un- 
suitable television programmes for children. Dur- 
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ing the discussion period at least six men stood 
up and in one form or another made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘I used to see unsuitable films 
and read horror comics when I was a child and 
it never did me any harm.’ : 

It is not. surprising that I do not share Mr 
Crosland’s complacency. 

RONALD G. CAVE 
Edinburgh House 
Hooper Street 
Cambridge 


THE ADMASS MENACE 


Sm, — When I read your last week's leader, I, 
as an individual member of the Admass, had 
just been firmly put back in my place by one of 
the major commercial TV companies. 

A week earlier, this company had splashed its 
chairman's annual report in the NEw STATESMAN 
and many other papers — a polemical Pilkington- 
conscious piece, but thin in factual information. 
I wrote a courteous letter, saying that I had read 
the report with interest and asking for some 
more information. What, in the year under 
review, had the company spent on programmes 
and on engineering? What had been its total of 
programme hours? How had this total been 
divided among various types of programme? 
What had been the average hourly programme 
cost? (This sort of information, in regard to its 
own programmes, is freely given by the BBC, 
and appears in its annual Handbook, which you 
can get from any bookseller.) 

Here is the entire text of the reply I received 
from the company’s secretary : 

The Chairman has passed on to me your 
letter of 22 September. 

1 am sorry we cannot help you but the in- 
formation which you request is not such as we 
can disclose to individual members of the 
public. 

RoBerRT HORNUNG 

1 Devon House 

Hermon Hill, Ell 


THE LABOUR LEFT 


Sm, — It is discouraging to find that at the 
conclusion of the Labour Party Conference the 
most fruitful comment that you can offer is 
encouragement of the Left of the party to ‘keep 
up the pressure’ on the leadership. 

My own conclusion is that the Left might well 
forgo, for a while, its self-imposed task of keep- 
ing sentry-go on the rest of the party and subject 
itself to a little self-criticism for a change. 
Indeed, a cool and dispassionate review of the 
Labour Left in your columns is long overdue, 
and would be a major contribution to the cause 
of Socialism. 

In any such review, it is important to ask 
how far left-wing sentiment in the constituency 
Labour parties and in the trade unions is based 
upon a rational analysis of modern society, and 
how far upon conservatism and sheer unwilling- 
ness to think. At local party level I find that the 
comfortable certainties of ‘leftists’ arise from 
the fact that some of these people, having been 
converted to Socialism as a substitute religion 
in youth, have resolutely refused to open their 
minds ever since and remain mentally fixed at 
the period of the Spanish Civil War. From what 
they say (and they say a great deal) I would be 
prepared to bet that they have read nothing since 
the Left Book Club closed down. 

There is a certain snobbism of the left - Tm 
more left than you’ - which produces contempt 
for leadership of any kind. One feels that if 
Cousins, Foot and Mikardo were promoted to 
the leadership of the Labour Party overnight the 
sneers of the Left would switch automatically 
to them, from sheer force of habit. 

This attitude of the Left is a tremendous dis- 
advantage when it comes to introducing new 
members, and especially young members, into 
the party. Not knowing our traditions, they are 
bewildered to find themselves regaled on all 
sides with bitter criticism of the party, its policy 
and its leadership — criticisms which are indeed 
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often sharper and more unfair than they would 
hear at a meeting of our opponents. 

Another vice of the Left is to seize upon one 

specific issue and drive it to death. While the 
Left is hell-bent upon this single issue, it is 
quite impossible to persuade them to consider 
any other issue at all —- evén though, outside the 
current fashionable issue, the state of public 
opinion is favourable to the party and a Socialist 
offensive could achieve rewarding results. 
_ Finally, I would suggest that the Labour Left 
is failing to produce a broad constructive policy 
which makes sense, and is relying upon people 
like Harold Wilson to produce the policies while 
itself indulging in the pleasanter task of sniping 
from the wings. If I am wrong in this, perhaps 
someone could recommend to me any broad and 
coherent statement of left-wing policies written 
in the past five years? 

This letter is intended to be constructive, and 
the writer, in pointing out the weaknesses (as it 
seems to him) of the Labour Left, is not unaware 
that equally forcible criticisms could be offered 
of the Right and Centre, and of his own well- 
meant efforts as a toiler in the field of local 
Labour Party politics. After all, even iu the 
Labour Party, we are all human. 

R. M. Towes 

117 Bradstow Way 

Broadstairs 
Kent 


POLICE WHITEWASH 


Sir, — One of the most surprising aspects of 
the horrified reaction to reports of police 
brutality in the recent Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration is how widespread is the acceptance of 
the myth of the inherent goodness of the British 
cop. The American, pictured with hanging gun 
and belly, is quite obviously a slob; the Spaniard 
is not a walking arsenal purely for bravura; for 
the French, riots are like fires, and their cops 
dress and act accordingly; and, no doubt, the 
Hungarians’ treatment of their cops accurately 
reflected the peoples’ opinions of Peoples’ Police. 

Our pictures of cops always depict them hold- 
ing a child's hand on a zebra crossing: from this 
touching vignette a fabric of innocence and light 
(like the Hollywood idea of nuns) is woven and 
held up for the British public - and the world - 
to admire. 

But motives for becoming a cop must be 
much the same in Moscow, Madrid, New York 
or London; uniforms tend to remove individu- 
ality and to invite condoned aggression; if a cop 
is pricked, he bleeds . . . We should not, there- 
fore, be too horrified when we are beaten up by 
our guardians — we, too, imbibe home-brewed 
propaganda and, therefore, get drunk. Our cops 
are like other cops. Our law is as fallible and as 
little just as other countries’ law. And, to judge 
from the pathological gibbering from the Tories 
for more flogging and hanging, when it comes to 
brutality, we can hold our own among the world 
community of toughs. 

A. EpkINns 

8 Chesterford Gardens 

NW3 


Sm, —- You say Adam Roberts is not a liar, 
and I am sure you are right. But I am reminded 
of the lady who wrote to the Daily Express com- 
plaining: ‘I never get on a bus without the con- 
ductor insults me.’ 

Harry DALey 
ex-PS Metropolitan Police 

78 Pixham Lane 

Dorking 


LIVING WITH THE ENEMY 


Sir, — To argue from personal to collective 
psychology is dangerous enough, but to invoke 
psycho-dynamics to explain international con- 
flicts is as fallacious today as it was when the 
psychoanalysts attempted it in the Twenties. 

Modern war is not the result of man’s aggres- 
siveness, though some individuals may find 
release for their aggression in it, The causes of 
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war are economic, and to maintain that they 
are psychological requires the kind of individual 
flight from reality, in this case the ecanomic one, 
that appears collectively in the present intellec- 
tual trend to displace the nature of all reality 
into the realm of mind, as a conscious reaction 
to materialist philosophy. The fact is that capital- 
ism needs international tension to justify the 
maoufacture of armaments without which its 
economy would collapse. In a saturated society 
armaments keep capitalism going, are enor- 
mously profit-producing and require no con- 
sumer — except war. Socialism, free of capital- 
ism’s need for profit, wants to, can and would, 
switch its whole economy to creative production 
as soon as world disarmament is realised. 

The danger of Dr Sterr’s approach is that it 
obscures the real problem and, with it, the pos- 
sibility of a realistic solution to it. 

N. CHISHOLM 

10 Harley Street 

wi 


GUIDES 


Sir, - I found most of the last volume of the 
Pelican Guide to English Literature stale and 
second-hand; Professor Ford challenges me to 
show him the first-hand versions of four specific 
passages. This is disingenuous of him, since he 
knows as well as I do that it isn’t a question of 
word-for-word originals; I was deploring his 
colleagues’ narrowness and timidity, not accusing 
them of plagiarism. But in fact the analysis of 
Heart of Darkness simply expands some remarks 
in The Great Tradition, while the essay on 
Women in Love is a cautious footnote on the 
relevant chapter in D. H. Lawrence, Novelist 
which would make a respectable offering at a 
symposium of experts on the work of Dr Leavis, 
but is quite out of place as the only article on 
Lawrence in a general survey. Mr Salingar 
devotes just over a page to Gerontion, half of 
it taken up with direct quotation or paraphrase; 
he raises one point, which is a commonplace 
(see, for example, Professor Grover Smith's 
standard work). 

But tracking down sources isn’t what counts; 
my real quarrel was with the Guide's tone, ter- 
minology and prejudices, all of them alarmingly 
predictable. Professor Ford’s fourth example, 
the Yeats essay, serves as a warning here: a 
potentially stimulating article emerges as 
laboured and pedestrian, since the critic can’t 
get out of his straightjacket. 

Having failed to do justice to a large number 
of gifted writers, Professor Ford pleads lack of 
space - which hasn't stopped him from finding 
room for some very odd choices, or for constant 
suggestions that ‘minor’ and ‘secondary’ mean 
the same thing as negligible, an attitude just as 
sloppy as indiscriminate praise. My ‘inconse- 
quential’ suggestion that something might have 
been said about historians and philosophers still 
seems as reasonable an idea to me as it must 
have done to Professor Ford when he decided to 
include them in his biographical appendix - 
though virtually nowhere else in the book. 

Joun Gross 


RSPCA AND HUNTING 


Sir,-— In her eagerness to criticize the RSPCA 
(in your issue of 22 September), Miss Gwendo- 
len Barter must have read Critic’s footnote care- 
lessly. The reference to fox-hunting in my 
previous letter was not irrelevant. Critic had 
stated that the RSPCA ‘condemns stag-hunting 
though not fox-huntingy and I wished to 
emphasize that we do condemn fox-hunting as a 
sport. it is quite untrue that the resolution con- 
cerning an award for a humane method of fox 
control was passed ‘in the tecth of Council 
opposition’. Equally, it is untrue that there was 
any unnecessary delay in implementing its terms. 
As Miss Barter was well aware, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Oxford Times in April last I 
admitted that my reply to a correspondent on the 
subject of the shooting of foxes was perhaps 
unfortunately worded and because of that fact 
did not accurately reflect the Society's policy. 





“THE 


Uli 


AND 
THE 


an economic fable 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a 

Cabbage White Butterfly who 
fancied herself as an intellectual. How- 
ever, as is the nature of butterflies, she 
was a little inclined to flit from flower 
to flower. One subject which she rather 
liked was economics. That, she felt, was 
a nice basic thing for a butterfly to be 
brainy about. 

One day, in high summer, she was 
lazily hovering over the herbaceous 
border, making, as she put it, “an 
Intensive Survey of Honey Production.” 
In due course she landed, a little out of 


breath, on the lip of a large foxglove, 
and began fanning herself languidly with 
her wings. “I say, do you mind,” said a 
voice. “You're making an awful draught 
down the back of my neck.” Startled, 
the Cabbage White looked behind her. 
Backing out of another foxglove was a 
large honey bee. “Oh, how perfectly 
delightful!” cried the Cabbage White, 
in her most refined tones, “I’ve been 
wanting to have a chat with you. You 
see (and here she simpered) I’m a bit 
worried about what’s happening in the 
world.” The honey bee gave a little buzz 
which was almost a groan. He'd had 
conversations like this before with the 
Cabbage White. 

“In fact,” went on the Cabbage White, 
“TI do think you chaps are being a bit 
unfair to us chaps. Speaking generally, 
of course,” she added. “Oh?” said the 
honey bee. “You see,” said the Cabbage 
White confidingly, “‘you’re so energetic. 
Rushing back and forth, filling that hive 
up.”—“Nothing wrong with that which 
I can see,” said the honey bee. 

“Ah, but isn’t it terribly, terribly 
monopolistic?” cooed the Cabbage 
White. ““You bees will soon control the 
whole garden. And poor little insects 
like me won't be able to get a look in.” 
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—“Well,” said the bee, “which par- 
ticular set of bees do you mean? There 
are lots of hives in this garden.” —“Ah,” 
said the Cabbage White, flirtatiously 
batting her wings, “but I know for a 
fact you're all in it together.”—“You 
know very well that we can’t be,” said 
the bee. “We all make honey. Every hive 


we're all competitors. And we've all got 
very different ideas on what's the best 
mixture of flowers for a good honey.” 
—‘“Really?” said the Cabbage White. 
“Why didn’t anybody ever tell me that 7” 
—They did, but I expect you weren't 
listening,” said the honey bee. 

The Cabbage White changed her tune. 
“But aren't you frightfully selfish?” she 
persisted. “Pillaging the poor flowers, 
taking their precious pollen?”—“If it 
weren't for us fertilising things, there'd 
be fewer flowers next year,” said the bee. 
“Oh, you mustn’t be rude to poor little 
me,” sighed the Cabbage White. “You 
big strong bees, bossing all the flowers 


ab 


about all that. The flowers know their 
job. We know ours, and that’s all there 
is to it. In fact, only a very little of what 
the flowers make comes to us.” But the 
Cabbage White had already fluttered to 
another foxglove. 


Those who can, do. Those who 
can’t, preach. 


MSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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What my reply omitted to stress was that, on 
balance, as a method of fox control shdoting 
involves more suffering than does hunting. 

In contrast to Miss Barter’s letter, Mr Monk- 
Jones’ communication, which you published in 
the same issue, commands respect. We are 
strongly opposed to the preservation of foxes for 
the purpose of hunting — as our policy statement 
makes very clear —but we cannot accept that in 
these days preservation is practised on the wide- 
spread scale suggested by Mr Monk-Jones - 
and by Mr Churchward in his letter published 
last week. In 1951, the Committee on Cruelty to 
Wild Animals reported that the keeping of foxes 
in coverts or artificial earths ‘was quite common 
in the past’ but that ‘there has been a great 
change in the attitude of the rural population 
since the early years of this century, when a man 
did not dare to admit in public that he had shot 
a fox. This is shown quite clearly by the fact that 
a very large number of foxes is destroyed by fox 
destruction societies and others, often with the 
co-operation of hunt servants, by methods other 
than hunting.” We have no evidence that the 
position has materially changed. The Society's 
offer of a £1,000 award is not a ‘smokescreen’ — 
it is an endeavour to solve a difficult and com- 
plex problem which, all too often, tends to be 
over-simplified. 

Mr Rowley's reference — in last week's issue 
—to an ‘unholy alliance’ between members of the 
British Field Sports Society and the RSPCA is as 
mischievous and misleading as it is absurd. When 
Mr Arthur Skeffington, MP, presented a bill in 
Parliament last year, designed to prohibit the 
hunting with hounds of wild deer, he received 
full support from the RSPCA. When the measure 
is re-introduced it will receive similar support. 

We respect the viewpoint that fox-hunting 
should be abolished; in turn, it is surely not un- 
reasonable to ask that reliance be placed upon 
the good faith and integrity of our Council? 

J. HALL 
Chief Secretary 
RSPCA 
105 Jermyn Street, SWI 


TROUBLE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Sir, — Lord Massereene & Ferrard casts serious 
doubts on my integrity as a commentator on 
conditions in Mull. In justification of my remarks 
let me quote two world famous experts on High- 
land affairs. 

Dr Fraser Darling in his West Highland Survey 
writes; “The island is one of the tragic surprises 
of the Highlands .. . Mull, which holds some of 
the most fertile land in the Highlands and some 
equal to the best in the kingdom, might well be 
looked upon as a countryside ruined by the 
sudden introduction of a foreign land-use in the 
colonial style, in this instance sheep-farming on 
the extensive system.’ Darling also remarks that 
‘bracken grows in almost unbelievable luxuri- 
ance.’ 

Sir Fitzroy MacLean, MP for Bute, in the 
Scotsman of 19 September 1959, wrote: ‘An 
epitome of the whole Highland problem is pre- 
sented by the Island of Mull, which is known to 
possess some of the finest land in the Highlands. 
Unless something is done, things will get worse 
until the population gradually disappears and the 
island is taken over for a nature reserve or a 
rocket range.’ 

Yet in your issue of 6 October Lord 
Massereene asserts ‘the land is too poor’. He 
may be interested to learr that the official 
estimate of the sum required to clear Mull of 
bracken is £480,000 for materials alone. 

Finally, and of vital importance, it should be 
realised by everyone that the problem of Mull 
is seriously worsened by the absolute and clear- 
cut distinction of the island's population into 
landowners and others. 

Your CORRESPONDENT 


Sir, - Mr Anthony Howard trots up to Edin- 
burgh and finds that Scottish Nationalism is ‘an 
absurdity’. How wooden-headed can the English 
get? Doubtless Mr Howard discounts artists and 
writers, feeling that nothing matters in the arts 
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except London and the angry Midlands, but had 
he been in contact with those concerned with 
any form of Scottish administration, he might 
have realised how little we in Scotland enjoy be- 
ing governed from England: how irritating it is 
that our MPs are in London while our govern- 
ment departments are in Edinburgh: how much 
we resent it that, for example, at the Scottish 
Labour Party Conference, we are not allowed to 
discuss anything of ‘National Interest’ in case it 
might embarrass the Englisir: and how far from 
welcome we find many of the English syndicates 
and individuals who are making money out of 
our land in the Highland Counties. It should by 
now be plain that internationalism is only 
possible on a basis of small (thus comparatively 
harmless) nations, and also that the smaller the 
unit of government, the more likely that some 
form of democracy can be made to work. After 
Africa, perhaps Scotland; does the New STATES- 
MAN cease at that point to sympathise with the 

aspirations of those seeking self government? 

Naomi MITCHISON 

RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 

Carradale 


CHEF'S CHOICE 


Sir, - There were 15 entries for Chef's Choice. 
Lots were drawn and the winners were socicties 
at Litherland, Dilwyn and Newton Aycliffe. Each 
society has received a cheque for three guincas. 

STEPHEN KING HALL 


FAREWELL TO WHITEBAIT 


Sin —I should like to say I shall greatly miss 
Whitebait. 1 have read that ‘fishy’ gentleman's 
reviews of films for close on 20 years with con- 
siderable admiration and enjoyment. 

HERBERT VAN THAL 

Reform Club 


We have received many similar letters. 








IN 


imprisoned in Regroupment Cam 


AS 


the camps emptied. 


MUCH 


from reports . . . all regarding children. 


have 10 litres. 


all the world of distress today the Algerians are the greatest sufferers. Apart 
from the 250,000 Refugees in Tunisia and Morocco there are over two millions 
. This number is about one fifth of the total 
ouneen. Shelter, food and medicine are inadequate. Reports speak of tiny children 
ying on the earth without clothes or covering. 


great as our desire is to declare that all this happens against the wishes of the 
ordinary kindhearted Frenchman, we plead that these poor souls should be freed and 


It is an empirical law that when a camp contains 1,000 a child dies every other day. 


is being done but the total aid is pitifully small. Below are extracts 


(A) ... they are always feverish, we have no quinine for them. 
(B) . . . to give each child a cup of milk a day we require 300 litres, we only 


(C). . . all they have in this bitter weather is a ragged shirt and they have 
no blankets. 

(D) ... nothing but barley bread and when that is gone they eat acorns. 

(E) .. . after the acorns were finished they ate grass. 





In the name of these poor distressed souls we plead for your aid. We can rush help without one 
penny of deduction. Please, please send your gift, large or small to:— 


Hon. Treasurer 
Rt. Hen. JAMES GRIFFITHS, M.P. 


WAR ON WANT, 


LONDON, W.5 








Used Stamps, Jewellery, Spectacles and Dentures all bring good prices. 
A GROUP EFFORT at Church, Club, Office, School will be received with gratitude. 








on the eve of 
the recall of Parliament 


come and support a 


peace plan 
for Berlin 


LORD BIRDWOOD 
RICHARD CROSSMAN MP 
THOMAS KELLOCK 
PATRICK O’DONOVAN 
DR DONALD SOPER 
SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


Central Hall 
Westminster 
7.30pm Monday 
16th October 


National Peace Council 
29 Great James St. WCI CHA 3228 
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Mailer United 


STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Advertisements for Myself* is a weak 
book by an interesting writer of large ambi- 
tions. There are essays, critical reflections, 
autobiographical explanations, short stories, 
fragments of a novel. The fault is not 
entirely the author’s. The most elaborate 
and careful writing in the book occurs in 
the prologue to a forthcoming novel, The 
Time of Her Time. This English edition, 
not surprisingly, omits the heavily obscene 
and brilliant pages of the prologue; in the 
American edition they redeemed the soft- 
ness and uncertainty of much of the rest 
of the book. Here was something achieved 
and confident that offered some hope, and 
might possibly deter those who scoff at the 
earnestness of the great American dream 
of the great American novel. Mr Mailer 
has in this passage acquired some distance 
from all his favourite themes, and made 
from them the beginnings of a sharp, and 
more than one-sided, story. But it would 
certainly have been difficult to find wit- 
nesses to testify in Court that these omitted 
pages are, like Lady Chatterley’s Lover, a 
late flower of the Puritan tradition or that 
they throw light on Christian marriage. 
The tradition, if any, to which they belong 
is that of the New York intelligentsia, and 
they throw light, the light of comedy, on 
the idea of virility as a burden, an old 
American theme but still one that is too 
remote from chapel and hearth to impress 
a British jury as justifying so much des- 
cription of sexual intercourse. So the omis- 
sion can scarcely be criticised. 

There remain only two things that can 
be recommended to those who have not 
previously been interested in Mr Mailer’s 
work: the story ‘The Man Who Studied 
Yoga’, and a vivid but unconvincing essay, 
‘The White Negro’, which made an impres- 
sion when it was first published in the 
New York periodical, Dissent. There are 
also some very penetrating comments on 
Hemingway. The rest is for those who have 
‘followed’ Mr Mailer for a number of 
years, as one follows a team, hoping that 
he would one day score again, as he scored 
in The Naked and the Dead. Advertise- 
ments is addressed to them. 

The existence of these supporters is 
easily explained. Mr Mailer is a radical - 
or, as he would say, a ‘revolutionary’ - 
who seriously aspires to be an emblem of 
the Left. He reminds those who were to 
some degree formed by the literary excite- 
ments of the Thirties, real and false, of 
their expectations at that time: that the 
sense of liberation which comes from new 
forms in imaginative writing is not with- 
out relation to a possible new sense of 
freedom in society: that those who resent 
the one will resent the other: that young 
writers who introduce forbidden themes 
and forms are unacknowledged legislators; 
and that each new book will make clear 
what the new legislation is to be. These 
expectations were much too simple, and, 


if I may write as one of the survivors of 
these simplicities, we are ready to atone for 
them now, by plodding through Genet and 
Beckett, and dutifully skipping through the 
novels of Nabokov. But it is a relief, and 
an indulgence, to have those days of lost 
hope recalled, and to turn again to an in- 
novating writer, however tentative, who 
does not seem to be curled up in the corner 
in some literary rug. 

Mr Mailer is very conscious of his sup- 
porters here, and is apt to run between 
them and the field of Literature itself, des- 
perately keeping the two in touch. More 
disturbing is the impatience that appears 
as his chief literary characteristic, as if he 
felt that words and energy were always 
ebbing away from him, and that there was 
no time left to him for construction or 
design. He seems to think of the energy of 
his words and his scenes — and energy is 
the centre of his thought - as an action 
painter might think of his paint: as though 
the power in the work came from the 
candour with which the free, creative pro- 
cess is marked on the surface. Creation is 
assimilated to action, to short rushes of 
concentrated ferocity, which keep the 
author going, just one step ahead of the 
spectre of his own impotence, and of the 
impotence of art itself. Then the readers 
may participate, and be left moved, restless 
and dissatisfied, alongside the author - in- 
stead of being satisfied, and also held at a 
distance, by the finality of a design and of 
an illusion. Nothing of that kind happens 
here; the ghost of Henry James, and the 
principles of construction, are still not 
effectively challenged. But Mr Mailer may 
be acquiring a new patience and cunning, 
and this is probably a bad moment for 
assessment. Certainly the generosity of his 
interests will keep his radical followers 
waiting and hopeful. 

The message of the book is Hip, and a 
rather vaguely imagined sexual revolution. 
It is easy enough to wish this cause well, 
taking it as a mood of encouragement and 
as an aspiration; but it is very difficult to 
articulate it as a thought and as a pro- 
gramme. It omits too much background. A 
very large part of the available wealth in 
the world is at present concentrated in the 
United States. Conserving and increasing 
this wealth, most Americans lead un- 
naturally ordered and regular lives, serving 
the industrial machine and its ancillary ser- 
vices. The industrial process demands that 
they accept increasing specialisation in 
their work, exactly calculable reactions in 
almost any social situation, and renuncia- 
tion of any wayward instincts that might 
disrupt their working group. Their methods 
of work take them further and further away 
from spontaneous physical reactions, from 
tolerance of dirt, irresponsibility, solitude 





*Advertisements for Myself. By NORMAN 
Maicer. Deutsch. 21s, 
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and anti-social impulse. The instinctual re- 
nunciation has its cost: hostility to those 
who at this late date are still unproduc- 
tive, irresponsible, spontancous and un- 
disciplined; for they stress by contrast the 
strain of serving the machine, and are con- 
sequently felt to be a threat: ‘nervous bore- 
dom’ (Mr Mailer’s phrase), and a cerebral 
sexual obsession, centring on fears of im- 
potence or ailing physical vitality (repro- 
duced in the stories of Mr Mailer, Ten- 
nessee Williams and many others): a day- 
to-day sleep-walking, or sleep-driving, re- 
lieved by fantasies of violence, commerci- 
ally supplied. 

The increasing cost of work, in terms of 
the full energy of an individual, was accur- 
ately described by Lawrence, in Women in 
Love and elsewhere, and by others before 
him. These are not specifically American 
conditions, as European nationalists some- 
times pretend; they arise from the increas- 
ing abstractness of modern work, wherever 
it is rationally organised. The Common 
Market men of the future are eagerly ad- 
vancing in the same direction, and I doubt 
whether they will be any less ready to em- 
brace the new alienation in Milan than 
they are in Minneapolis. 

What then do we do? The suggestion is 
that we arrest the process, restore our sense 
of the concrete and of the immediate, un- 
planned present, and so regain the full 
range of our energies as individuals: in 
fact, become hipsters and jeer at the 
squares. But this ignores one factor in the 
situation: that a large proportion of those 
who live outside the United States have 
too little to eat at all times in their lives, 
that they are often destitute and that they 
lack medical services. Starvation and 
disease reduce a man’s energy — in Mr 
Mailer’s sense of the word, and even in 
Blake’s — more drastically than any amount 
of sly compromise with the squares. Many 
of those who are poor and diseased, in 
South America and in other continents, are 
doubly dependent on the Western squares : 
first for material help in escaping from 
starvation, and secondly for protection 
against Communist squares, when they feel 
that they want this protection. 

These are depressing and well-known 
facts, but they do make the Hip pro- 
gramme seem flimsy, when taken in a wider 
context; it then seems a useful and stimu- 
lating luxury, but still a luxury, like all 
programmes devised to irritate the bour- 
geoisie which scratch the surface of this 
famous old obstacle while leaving the 
realities of economics and of power un- 
changed. Mr Mailer writes unmistakably 
in the spirit of Socialism, with Zolaesque 
doggedness, but there is the difficulty that 
faces most American Socialists: that their 
convictions tend to become another cul- 
tural ornament, and Socialism itself a fas- 
tidious protest against affluence and habits 
of conformity, for there is no point of 
contact with a working-class movement. 

Mr Mailer is not a social philosopher, 
but he is a writer of the old realist school, 
who, like Zola, is in pursuit of a work that 
will be monumental and popular, the ‘art- 
work’ of the future. ‘The final purpose of 
art’, he writes, ‘is to intensify, even, if 
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necessary, to exacerbate, the moral con- 
sciousness of people’. That he should grope 
and experiment in order to find some way 
of presenting imaginatively the relation be- 
tween sexual frustration and social servi- 
tude does not distinguish him. The theme 
is familiar, almost dominant in recent fic- 
tion. Only the headlong, inartistic, candid, 
egotistical method of groping is new and 
interesting. 

Advertisements for Myself does not give 
a portrait of the artist as a young man, or 
even as hero. Rather it calls us into the 
studio to watch him, and to share his ex- 
citement in the action, while he splashes 
the paint. For the reasons suggested, I 
shared some part of the excitement. But 
they are reasons that make a critic feel 
more than usually precarious in his role. 
For what in the hipster is a personal aspira- 
tion — the restored enjoyment of the con- 
crete and of immediate perception and feel- 
ing — has to be a public achievement of the 
artist, available to all. Hip, therefore, is an 
invitation to us to be amateurs, artists in 
intention without benefit of works. Those 
who have fallen into the habit of criticis- 
ing the work of their contemporaries know 
only too well the extent of the gap which 
is here so lightly crossed: the gap between 
worthy intentions, which amateurs and hip- 
sters may already share, and an achieved, 
imaginative effect, which they may finally 
recognise and accept, with surprise, as true. 


History of Mr Wells 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wexts. 
Cassell. 36s. 

The Early H. G. Wells. By Bernarp Ber- 
Gonzi. Manchester U P. 21s. 

Wells was the worst enemy of his own liter- 
ary reputation. He protested so often that he 
was a publicist, a teacher, a man of ideas, 
anything but an artist, that everyone ended 
up by taking him at his word, while his petu- 
lant campaign against the Jamesian ideal of 
fiction, culminating in the wretched Boon, has 
recoiled on his own head. He dashed off an 
entertaining autobiography which doesn't do 
him justice (there’s no mention whatever of 
such outstanding early work as The Island of 
Dr Moreau), and most of his pamphleteering 
confirms the popular view of him as the 
cheerful prophet of streamlined Things to 
Come, ruthlessly projecting bakelite utopias 
and naively over-confident about the benefits 
of scientific planning. If the hubris of tech- 
nology demands a scapegoat, Wells seems the 
obvious choice. 

An unfair picture, but Wells undoubtedly 
provided his opponents with plenty of ammu- 
nition in the most influential of his later 
works, The Outline of History, which has been 
ably revised and brought up to date by Mr 
Raymond Postgate: the story now ends with 
Castro and Katanga. The qualities which have 
made the Outline a classic of popularisation — 
crusading zeal, clarity, a genius for gutting 
the encyclopaedia — are still plain to see, but 
so are the brisk prejudices, the banalities, the 
cigarette-card approach to character. The 
sections on prehistory stand by themselves; as 
a historian Wells was at his happiest among 
the flints and dinosaurs, and at his worst on 
the arts. He has often been derided for leav- 
ing Shakespeare out of his Short History of 
the World, but he was really being more 
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honest than he is in the Outline, where he 
feels compelled to pay the Bard a two-line 
tribute; ‘He was a man of keen humour and 
great sweetness of mind, who turned every 
sentence he wrote into melody.’ Which is as 
much as to say that Shakespeares need not 
apply for admission to the Wellsian world 
state, although there may be a place for 
Patience Strong. 

The young Wells was in fact very far from 
being Wellsian in outlook. He was less inter- 
ested in his cosmic gadgets than in their 
human implications; science was whatever 
men made of it, and it wouldn't have sur- 
prised him that men were capable of using 
Zykion B as well as penicillin. There was a 
black side to Wells’s imagination, and he 
wavered between extremes of optimism and 
despair. His feelings about the scientist, as 
Bernard Bergonzi shows in his excellent study 
of the early romances, were no less divided; 
the disinterested savant is akin to the amoral 
virtuoso tampering with nature. The two 
stereotypes are brought together in The 
Invisible Man: Griffin, the dangerous out- 
cast, confronts Kemp, the sober research 
worker toiling away for his FRS. Wells's 
sympathies are with Kemp and the spirit of 
South Kensington, but elsewhere he can be 
as hostile to rationalism as any romantic. 
Philosophy, as Keats grumbled, will clip an 
angel’s wings — and in The Wonderful Visit 
Wells shows it proposing to do just that. 
When a seraph descends on a Sussex village 
the local doctor, a complacent positivist called 
Crump, decides that its wings are deformities 
which ought to be amputated. Crump is a 
mild forerunner of Dr Moreau, whose 
depraved experiments create a gruesome 
world of arbitrary suffering, rather like the 
Deity as portrayed by Professor Empson. 
Moreau is the meddling intellect run mad, but 
Wells gives him a hearing. 

The scientific romances, Mr _ Bergonzi 
argues persuasively, are myths which 
dramatise Wells’s inner conflict over the possi- 
bilities of evolutionary man, myths which 
draw heavily on the intellectual life of the 
period. Darwin, Nietzsche and Ibsen were all 
thrown into the brew; the growth of militar- 
ism, The Yellow Book and a guilty conscience 
about imperialism make themselves felt. If 
we are tempted to account for The Time 
Machine in largely Marxist terms, Mr Ber- 
gonzi reminds us how many theories of fin de 
siécle degeneration were in the air: the 
languid, twittering Eloi who inherit the earth 
might be text book illustrations for Max 
Nordau. No doubt the young Wells, with his 
darting intelligence, picked all this up, though 
if he’s not to sound like a walking history 
of ideas it’s important to remember that he 
rejected as much as he absorbed. In his direst 
fantasies, there is an element of exhilaration 
and release, of kicking out against the past. 

Mr Bergonzi stops short when he comes to 
the comedies, which is a pity, since it means 
that his portrait of Wells is inevitably lop- 
sided. Kipps and Dr Moreau were created 
by the same man, and Wells often seems 
wildly uncertain about the scale on which he 
is supposed to be operating. The picture of 
homo sapiens, forced to choose between ex- 
tinction or the conquest of space, is always 
liable to fade out and be replaced by that of 
Mr Polly, racked with stomach-cramps and 
declining the world’s exhortations to Get On 
or Get Out. This can lead to a disaster like 
Bert Smallways in The War in the Air, but 
it’s more often a source of strength. Like 
other masters of fantasy, Wells had a precise 
sense of the here-and-now and a lively appre- 
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ciation of the commonplace. In a modern 
SF story like The Midwich Cuckoos the 
interest is created solely by the cuckoos, and 
Midwich itself is a conventional backdrop. 
But in Wells you can feel the ground under 
your feet. 

He remains very firmly anchored, too, 
to the region which he knows and under- 
stands. The War of the Worlds is a mislead- 
ing title, since with the whole earth lying at 
their mercy the Martians choose to ravage 
the Home Counties. Weybridge goes up in 
smoke, the red weed sprouts over Twicken- 
ham, refugees trample one another to death 
at Chalk Farm. Perhaps Wells was light- 
hearted, even a shade gleeful, about the threat 
of annihilation which he poised over the 
settled calm of late-Victorian England. But 
in those days, of course, it was the settled 
calm which everyone took for granted. 

Joun Gross 


Love and the Epidermis 


Love in Five Temperaments. By J. Curisto- 
pHER Hero_p. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


Adrienne. The Life of the Marquise de La 
Fayette. By ANDré Maurots. Translated 
by Gerard Hopkins. Cape. 42s. 


An unscrupulous nun; a Circassian slave 
girl, brought at the age of four from Turkey 
to Paris by a French ambassador with an 
eye to making her his mistress when he re- 
tired; a literary lady’s maid; an illegitimate 
aristocrat; an actress combining rapacity and 
nymphomania with genius — in these women 
of the French 18th century Mr Herold seeks 
the precisé nature of their capacity for love. 
The first three gave up and settled for peace. 
cynicism or religion. The last two did not 
want to be cured and never were. None was 
monogamously virtuous, none was normal in 
the sense that M. André Maurois’ Marquise 
de La Fayette was normal — that is to say, 
contented with fidelity. Married off by her 
family at 14 to a husband of 16, the Mar- 
quise had the luck to adore him at first sight, 
to admire him as a trying and egotistical 
national hero; she even became the friend 
of his gifted mistress. 

In what Chamfort affectedly called the 
‘exchange of two fancies and the contact of 
two epidermises’ the upper classes of the 
French 18th century were perforce specialists. 
Libertinage was encouraged not only by 
leisure, the laxity of the Church, but by the 
system of arranged marriages that was the 
aristocracy’s financial bulwark. This is not to 
assert that there was more adultery then than 
in other periods — the amount of love going 
on at any time, and its varieties, are, pretty 
certainly, constant. But the men and women 
of the ancien régime felt that they owed it 
to themselves to be endlessly analytical and 
literate about the heart. There must have 
been more separation than union, for there 
Was an excessive amount of leisure for 
literary exercise. They go through love with 
a tooth comb, and a great deal of it turns out 
to be vanity and self-regard. Yet in each uf 
Mr Hervid’s aberrant women there is a 
stronger chord which is sooner or later 
struck and his purpose is to define it. At the 
end of his book one realises how much richer 
biography is here than the modern novel, 
which in its eagerness to get into bed with 
people thas failed utterly to characterise the 
wide differences of impulse and motive. Mr 
Herold’s English is shaky - ‘Petrified, Mlle 
Delaunay was swept along to Versailles. ...’ 





This weekend in 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


MONTY IN 
RED CHINA 


Wherever Lord Montgomery goes he makes news. Now he has returned from 
a tour of Communist China where he has had talks with the Chinese leaders 
(including a nine-hour interview with Mao Tse-tung). This Sunday he 
describes his visit behind the Bamboo Curtain—in a revealing article exclusively 
in THE SUNDAY TIMES, 


TAIN MAGLEOD FACES HIS CRITICS 


Explains His Defence of Chamberlain 


In an outspoken article, the new leader of the Commons anticipates a hostile re- 
action to his new and controversial biography of Neville Chamberlain (which will 
Start serialisation im THE SUNDAY TIMES next week). This Sunday Mr. Macleod 
capt Anas ae wrote this book and where he feels history has been unjust to the 
Mwian Oo unich, 


“QUEEN OF THE WHODUNNITS’ 


AGATHA CHRISTIE talks frankly 


about her life as a crime-writer 


It is said that Agatha Christie has made more money out of murder than any woman 
since Lucrecia Borgia. Yet at 70, grey-haired and plump, she looks exactly what she 
is —a middle-class wife, mother and grandmother. This Sunday, Miss Christie talks 
frankly to Julian Symons (himself a distinguished writer of crime fiction). 


WHAT THE TORIES SAY 


The Conservative Party Conference is being held at Brighton in an atmosphere of crisis 
at home and abroad. For a more clear picture of the Party’s present position and plans 
for the future, Britain awaits the Prime Minister’s speech on Saturday. Read the 
brilliant interpretive reporting of the news-behind-the-news at Brighton—by James 
Margach, our Political Correspondent. 


‘Snap, Crackle, MOM!’ 


America has been described as a matriatchy — the most female~dominated society of 
the 20th century. American corn-flakes, says one social satirist, go “snap, crackle, 
MOM!” Now a young Austrian cartoonist has immortalised various types of modern 
American women in a brilliantly irreverent series — extracts from which will appear 
this Sunday. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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9 
The Many Splendoured Penguin Guiding Stars 


Penguin Handbooks give intelligent people practical help 
in their active interests - and at very little cost. 

But, although they cost so little, many cannot be bettered 
at any price. Each Is written by an acknowledged authority, 
and deals concisely and clearly with the subject in a way 
that appeals to the intelligence, while giving practical 

help at any level of experience you need. As a result, 
people taking their first steps find them informative and 
helpful, and even experts who know the subject well 

can read them with , enjoyment and profit. 
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Some 
Penguin 
handbooks 


The Penguin Cookery Book 
Bee Nilson 6s 


The Physical Health of Children 
6d 


Audrey Kelly 3s 


The Penguin Car Handbook 
Robert Ireson 6s 


Farming for Profits 
Keith Dexter & Derek Barber 5s 


A Book of Mediterranean Food 
Elizabeth David 2s 6d 


Journey Through Adolescence 
Doris Odium 2s 6d 


The Chess Mind 
Gerald Abrahams 5s 


The Game of Chess 
H. Golombek 3s 6d 


Plats du Jour 
Patience Gray & Primrose Boyd 4s 


Cruising 
Peter Heaton 5s 


Sailing 
Peter Heaton 4s 


Photography 
Eric de Maré 6s 


Produced in collaboration with 
The Royal Horticultural Society: 


Annual and Biennial Flowers 
A. P. Balfour 6s 


Chrysanthemums 
Edward T. Thistlethwaite 6s 


Dahlias 
Stuart Ogg 5s 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
Lanning Roper 6s 


Lawns 
R. B. Dawson 6s 


Rock Gardens 
E. B. Anderson 56 


Roses 
F. Fairbrother 5s 


r ——- 
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Pleasures for Pelican People . 


ally say a word to the specialists, 
who despise the jackdaw picking of 
other men’s brains for exquisitely useless 
facts on subjects other than their own —- but 
among this month’s new batch of Penguins 
there’s a fact-pocketer’s delight called 
Musical Instruments Through the Ages, 
edited by Anthony Baines. This is the sort 
of book that explains how, while the 
Early Christians were being munched by 
the lions, some Roman forerunner of the 
cinema-organist pounded away mood 
music on an organ called a hydraulus, with 
the inevitable result that the Early 
Christian liturgy was notably short on 
organ music. In the Dark Ages you either 
played the organ rather violently by 
hitting the thing with a clenched fist, or 
carried a dear little portative organ about 
with you in medieval processions, blowing 
away with the left hand, playing with the 
right, and keeping your long medieval 
sleeves as far as possible out of the music. 

The shawm, a jolly reed instrument 
which Bartok heard played in Algeria and 
on which he commented coldly that in- 
doors the sound nearly busts your ear- 
drums, is played without drawing breath 
and with a device to support the blown-out 
cheeks. In ancient Greece they bandaged 
the shawm-player up as a safety measure 
against cheek-sag, cutting a small hole in 
the middle so as to allow some sort of 
contact between reed and breath. An 
Athenian writer of the second century A.D. 
described the ‘islanders of the Ocean’, or 
early Britons, as keen panpipers. And in 
the last few years a small firm in Calcutta 
has produced the unforgettable ‘O.K. 
phone’, cautiously described by Mr. Baines 
as ‘a kind of zitherized re-creation of the 
ancestor of the clavichord’ and surely no 
one could say fairer than that. 

This gluttonously enjoyable and learned 
but most unsolemn book is illustrated with 
pictures of ancient musical instruments of 
great decorative elegance, cross-sections of 
others to show their remarkable innards, 
and here and there a line drawing of, say, 
an Anglo-Saxon king moodily strumming 
on an Anglo-Saxon lyre or a fourteenth- 
century person in winklepickers plucking 
Strangely at the psaltery. Each section is 
contributed by a different specialist, and 
there’s a specially lively chapter by the 
king of percussion Mr. James Blades, with 
some cautiously phrased information 
about how the percussion players, ‘in a 


comradely way” : work out among them- 
selves who is going to find a spare minute 
to have a bash at the wood block, sleigh 
bells, cowbell, anvil, and thunder-sheet 
when the need arises. 

Once having thoroughly mastered the 
history of musical instruments, you can 
limber up for a fast gallop through 
Penguin’s 1961 issue of World Events, 
which gets the whole of 1960 neatly down 
on paper, not forgetting one or two facts 
that may so far have passed you by com- 
pletely. There is more enlightenment on 
living in the present from Michael Young's 
satire written with a 2034 a.D. eyeview 
The Rise of the Meritocracy, and reporters 
on the sex war should especially note his 
section on the Modern Feminist Move- 
ment, paying close attention to the eugenic 
campaign launched by Professor Eagle 
and his helpful wife. 

When you think quickly of a Penguin 
(and most quick thinkers call up the 
instant image of a small mostly orange 
book as often as a medium-sized bird in 
evening dress) de you think of fiction (this 
month’s bunch includes Lucky Jim, the 
book someone must have called seminal 
away back in 1954) or of some unexpected 
publication of quite a different shape? 
This month produces the Penguin Atlas of 
Medieval History, by Colin McEvedy. 
This irresistible half-guinéa’s worth tells, 
through maps, where in a.p. 528 you went 
for amber, furs, papyrus, slaves, and 
emeralds and also enables you to pinpoint 
the Volga Bulgars, the Khanate of the 
Golden Horde, and something fairly 
enigmatic but once clarified surely never 
forgotton called Ghuzz. As a clearer-up of 
the medieval muddle that hangs about in 
the minds of too many of us, this beautiful 
and curiously fairy-tale book must be kept 
ready to hand and never lent to anybody. 

This month those whose temperament 
and habits bend towards what the library 
shelves refer to desperately as non-fiction 
can bone up in Pelicans on Hinduism, 
bridge, the history of the Christian Church 
from 1789 to the present day, and organic 
chemistry, and if every Pelican ever 
published, properly read and digested and 
not just bought and stored in a spirit of 
hopefulness, didn’t make a full Renaissance 
Man out of a Pelican addict, it would be 
only by some unaccountable oversight on 
the part of the editors. 

SEMANTHA JONES 





THE NEW PENGUINS 

Lucky Jim Kingsley Amis 3s 6d 

Spinster Sylvia Ashton-Warner 3s 6d 

The Green Mare Marcel Aymé 3s 6d 

After the Rain John Bowen 2s 6d 

Breakfast at Tiffany's Truman Capote 2s 6d 


The ye ee of Linear B 

John Chadwick 3s 64 

Mass, Length atid Time Norman Feather 6s 
Musical Instruments Through the Ages 

Ed. Anthony Baines 8s 6d 

Organic Chemistry Today F. W. Gibbs 7s 6d 


Niki Tibor Dery 2s 6d 
Wai-Wai Nicholas Guppy 5s 
Thirteen Days Jan Jeffries 2s 6d 
Nurse is a Neighbour Joanna Jones 2s 6d 
Prep School James Kenward 2s 6d 

. And the Rain My Drink Han Suyin 3s 6d 
Conversation in Sicily Elio Vittorini 2s 6d 
PENGUIN CRIME 
Old Hall, New Hall Michael Innes 2s 6d 
The Twenty-Third Man Gladys Mitchell 3s 6d 
Shadow of a Lady Holly Roth 2s 6d 
Deadly Reaper Clark Smith 2s 6d 
PELICANS 


1789 to the Present 


CHILD CARE 
AND THE 
GROWTH 

f 


The Rise of the 

Michael Young 3s 64 

PENGUIN REFERENCE BOOKS 
World Events: The Annual Register of the 
Year 1960 10s 

Penguin Atlas of Medieval History 

Ca olin 3 McEvedy 10s 6d - 

PENGUIN PLAYS 
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Orpheus Descending, Something U ken, 
Suddenly, Last Summer Aig 
Tennessee Williams 3s 6d 

PENGUIN HANDBOOK 

Bridge Terence Reese 3s 6d 

PENGUIN SPECIALS 

What's brags, §- with the Church? 

Nick Earle 2s 64 

What’s Wrong with the Unions? 

Eric L. Wigham 3s 64 


et as im 





Write for list of Pi Pelicans, & Puffins 
to Penguin Books Limited, +: deworth, Midd! 





y Alec Vidler 5e 
Hinduism K. M. Sen 3s 6d 








ANGUS WILSON 


The Old Men 
at the Zoo 


“For sheer energy and unex- 
pectedness, it is the best of his 
books so far and he is to be 
congratulated.” 

JOHN WAIN, Observer 


“takes over the ‘power’ terri- 
tory of C. P. Snow, enriching 
it, as Sir Charles has never 
done, with wit, with compas- 
sion, with a real moral con- 


cern.” JOHN BOWEN, Punch 


“a work of gross artistic taste- 

lessness.” 

PENELOPE MORTIMER, 
Evening Standard 


WHO IS RIGHT? Readers 
of this best-selling novel are 
already discovering by the 
thousand that it is Angus 
Wilson's finest work. 18s. 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
The City in History 


“Lewis Mumford may be 
placed among the half dozen 
most erudite of living men — 
the wisdom, the fascinating 
jewels are still there in abun- 
dance, still brilliant.” 

The Observer 
“A Homeric theme, an epic 
which is also an allegory.” 

Sunday Times 


“An impassioned moralist 
who has chosen the city as the 
core of both Heaven and 
Original Sin.” 

Sunday Telegraph 
668pp. 70s. 


Britain 


First two volumes 
in the new series 
investigating life in 
Britain, 1961. 
POTBANK 

by Mervyn Jones 


(recently featured in 
The Observer) 


THE EAST-ENDERS 
by Ashley Smith 


12s. 6d. each 


SECKER & WARBURG 


alive 











But his perceptions, though cool, are reliable. 

There is Madame de Tencin. She suffers 
the indignity offered to undisposable daugh- 
ters: the family make a nun of Ler. She com- 
plains of the harshness and pettiness of con- 
vent life though, like the other nuns, she re- 
ceived lovers, flirted with visiting confessors. 
This promising start does not slacken. After 
her escape she became the mistress of a num- 
ber of famous men, two of them Cardinals 
and one of these her brother. Did Madame 
de Tencin love? The essence of her case ts 
that she was a woman of charm and brain 
who wanted powe.:. Since she could not have 
the power of a min, she sought it vicariously 
through men ari especially through her 
brother upon witom almost frenziedly she 
projected her owé image. Through him she 
loved herself andy he was, alas, a lazy dolt 
whose Senneey humbug and cynicism 
transcended immérality and became simply 
ludicrous. f 

Or there is Aisié, the Circassian. Simple, 
sincere, honorable, beautiful, she had to en- 
dure the shock cf being demanded, when 
the time came, by the man she had supposed 
was her adoptive father. Love as a titillation 
of two vanities was impossible to her. When 
at last she loved it was with all her heart. 
She bore a child. Her weakness lay in a 
moral isolation from the society around her 
and her emotions were easily exploited by a 
maniacal prude from Geneva who convicted 
her of sin, dragged her easily into the mire of 
remorse for crimes that had been committed 
on her. She died young in full wretchedness 
at the hands of this Christian sadist. 

Of the other women in Mr Herold's book, 
Mile de Lespinasse is a brilliant blue stock- 
ing, gaunt and, it would seem, undersexed. 
She was accomplished in emotional duplicity. 
D’Alembert — the abandoned son of Mme de 
Tencin — married her; Voltaire made jokes 
about his impotence; in the meantime, she 
was passionately in love with a Spaniard who 
was dying and from whom she was usually 
separated. She had clearly experienced a late 
sexual awakening for, while waiting for the 
Spaniard, she started swearing away her soul 
and body to another lover who was inveigled 
into becoming the confidant of her sorrows. 
Such comedies are common; what is not 
common is the violence of her feeling (‘I 
need you like a drug’: she was in fact an 
opium addict) and her conception of love as 
self destruction. To call her intellectually in- 
fatuated with this idea is not enough; she 
carried it into practice, and in terrifying let- 
ters described what obsession is. Her death 
must be called a triumph of the will. 

The discipline by which Maurois’ Mar- 
quise lives is inherited from a good upbring- 
ing, religious yet enlightened, principled yet 
gentle, in which the sense of obligation over- 
comes the desire to rule or possess. Her hus- 
band loved her but found other women more 
stimulating; in her own family, the manage- 
ment of her estates, and in her ardent sup- 
port of his ideas, she had her satisfaction. 
She behaved with spirit during the Terror 
and when La Fayette went into exile and was 
miserably imprisoned at Olmiitz, she fol- 
lowed him to share his suffering. She has 
been little known and M. Maurois’ discovery 
of a huge store of La Fayette’s papers is im- 
portant both for what they tell about her and 
about his career, On her death bed she tried 
to entice from him a belief in the divinity of 
Christ; he evaded by a joke and said he be- 
longed to ‘the La Payette sect’. She replied that 
she belonged a little to that sect too. M. 
Maurois’ habit of putting forward letters to 
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speak for themselves brings out Adrienne at 
the expense of the Marquis, who is obviously 
more interesting, but his book is readable 
and neat. Mr Herold’s ladies were at one 
serious disadvantage compared with the Mar- 
quise; they had no family and no great prop- 
erty to care for; but only Mile Delaunay, the 
envious lady’s maid, would have preferred 
that kind of life. The others called it philistine 
and got rid of their babies as fast as they 
could. Nothing wrecks the cause of Sensibil- 
ity and Reason so quickly as a squalling child. 
V. S. PrRitcHeTt 


Muffled Poetry 


Elizabeth Bowen. By Witttam Hearn. 
University of Wisconsin. $4.50. 


I usually find even good books about a 
single novelist boring, just as I find even bad 
books about single poets profitable in a queer 
way. One can whip through a poem to check 
a judgment, or one has it in one’s head; but 
one never has a novel in one’s head. Re-read- 
ing a good novel is like revisiting a town one 
used to live in, and finding it is the same, but 
also quite different. And novels alter with 
one’s experience of living, in a way that poems 
do not. Yet Mr Heath has written the right 
sort of a book about a novelist, a book that 
recurrently sends one back from his own 
pages to Miss Bowen's. 

Miss Bowen is not a realistic novetist, she 
does not imitate life, but constructs roman- 
tic fables that are relevant to it. One of the 
finest of Irish realistic novels, Somerville 
and Ross’s The Real Charlotte, has a plot 
oddly similar to that of Miss Bowen’s The 
Death of the Heart. The heroine in each story 
is a girl with an innocent and confiding nature, 
though in Somerville and Ross the girl is also 
common, silly and vain. In both stories the 
heroine is crushed (in Somerville and Ross 
she is killed) but not corrupted by the clashes 
around her, and by the internal inadequacies, 
of contrasting social worlds, to none of which 
she belongs, none of which she objectively 
understands. In both stories, also, the hero- 
ine’s innocence disturbs the complacency of 
these worlds. 

In The Real Charlotte, however, Somer- 
ville and Ross see everything justly and 
exactly from the outside. We judge, or place, 
the heroine before we are able to sympathise 
with her. In Miss Bowen's novels, no one 
accepts the world as a judge. Even the cold- 
hearted, even the vulgar, even the actively 
wicked, are in Miss Bowen's books romantics, 
living in and for their own sense of their own 
style of life. The world, in the Somerville and 
Ross sense, is not what is lived in, but the 
wall against which the romantic will collides. 
Mr Heath quotes a key sentence of Miss 
Bowen's about this: ‘One is empowered to 
live fully: occasion does not offer.’ 

Miss Bowen's characters, in fact, want to 
make life like a story. She is, as Mr Heath 
rightly insists, a novelist of the frustrated 
romantic will. But the effect of her books is 
not to underline frustration. The prose, crisp 
yet heavy, tangled and autumnal, conveys 
through symbolic description, through start- 
ling particularisation of the abstract, through 
the strange defining precision of sentences full 
of double negatives, through a brooding sense 
of season and weather, what ‘fullness of life’ 
would be. There is a richness rather like that 
of Roman elegy. But the passionate deter- 
mination of the characters’ daydreams, like 
the muscular thrust of Miss Bowen's own sen- 
tences — one thinks of the sharp, swift stride 
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of a countrywoman along paths hard with 
frost and claggy with dead leaves - robs, even 
if it sometimes only just robs, this mood- 
world of mere weak wistfulness. And wild, 
parodic or exaggerative comedy - I think 
more often of Thackeray, Charles Lever, 
Somerville and Ross than, like Mr Heath, of 
Jane Austen -— blows bracingly across these 
autumnal paths, a wind of sudden high 
screeching laughter. 

Mr Heath felicitously notes that the critic 
who most pleased Miss Bowen was the one 
who described her as being a ‘muffled poet’. 
He has an eye for good remarks by other 
critics: Mr Graham Greene, for instance, 
noted that Miss Bowen cannot make time 
pass but that she cashes in on this deficiency 
by working in seenes or blocks and by mak- 
ing a great use of retrospects and time-jumps. 
He has good remarks of his own, as when he 
notes that Eddie in The Death of the Heart 
is very tike Lucky Jim, seen in a quite differ- ' 
ent and much sterner moral perspective. 

There are things in his book I do not agree 
with. Friends and Relations seems to me a 
more ‘poetic’ novel, and less a poorish carbon 
copy of Mansfield Park, than he makes out; 
I would instance the elegiac quality of the 
last section, about Janet’s and Laurel's visits 
to their parents in Cheltenham. In a fine short 
story, ‘Summer Night’, there is a beautiful 
sentence setting the inception of an adultery: 
‘There was no moon, but dry, tense, translu- 
cent darkness: no dew fell’. For Mr Heath 
this expresses the ‘dryness and sterility’ of a 
romantic woman’s yielding to ‘mindless 
sexuality’ — surely a gross over-simplification. 
And I don’t miss in Miss Bowen what Mr 
Heath calls the ‘elemental’, meaning descrip- 
tions of copulation. 

Finally, 4 World of Love may be more 


a kind of pastoral allegory than a straight or 
proper novel. Mr Heath brilliantly notes that 
its famous last sentence, “They no sooner 
looked but they loved’, is lifted straight from 
Rosalind. But it is my favourite Bowen novel 
as Persuasion is my favourite Austen novel. 
Of course, The Heat of the Day and Mans- 
field Park are probably ‘greater’. And what 
Miss Bowen needs for her reputation now is 
probably not that kind of addict's confession 
but precisely Mr Heath's solid attentions. 
G. S. FRASER 


Bring back Bolingbroke 


Beaconsfield and Bolingbroke. By RicHARD 
Faser. Faber. 18s. 


Nineteenth-century Liberals were provided 
with a ready-made if spurious political pedi- 
gree by the Whig historians of their day; 
Disraeli had to invent his own Tory apostolic 
succession. Preferring to ignore the claims of 
Peel. Wellington, Pitt (after 1789) and 
Clarendon, he was left with an oddly assorted 
trio - Bolingbroke, Carteret and Shelburne - 
whom he attempted to portray as fighting a 
common battle against Venetian politics, 
Dutch finance and French wars, and harbour- 
ing the common vision of a patriot king who 
would restore the nation to its primitive 
temper and integrity. Since Carteret and Shel- 
burne were not only political failures but 
Whigs, it is scarcely surprising that it was 
Bolingbroke who became Disraeli’s real 
father-figure, and whom he proceeded to 
endow with all the qualities and ideas by 
which he himself set store. 

Mr Faber is too sensible to take Disraeli’s 
portrait of Bolingbroke at its face value, but 
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he does attempt in this brief but modest and 
readable essay to compare the political ideas 
of the two men and hence illuminate the 
character of the ‘right-wing party’ in British 
politics. Inevitably he runs into difficulties. 
Disraeli was no orthodox Tory, and the twin 
pillars of his new Conservatism - imperialism 
and social reform - owed nothing to Boling- 
broke. Nor is it easy to compare the party 
leader par: excellence with the man who be- 
came a prominent advocate of non-party 
government. Bolingbroke may have started 
his career as a rabid Tory, but he lived to 
write scathing indictments of his former 
associates and advise their permanent exclu- 
sion from power. Perhaps this is why Mr 
Faber is forced to describe him as an ‘Old 
Whig’, but in so doing he concedes that party 
labels explain little in 18th-century politics; 
and when he goes on to talk of Walpole’s 
supporters as a left-wing party and his Tory 
opponents as a right-wing one, he ceases to 
make any sense at all. He is doubtless correct 
in his assumption that Bolingbroke and 
Disraeli both wanted to restore something, 
that both drew inspiration from a bygone age, 
whether of Elizabeth or Charles I. But this 
regard for the past, which he sees as the 
essential characteristic of right-wing parties, 
is surely also an abiding element in the Whig- 
Liberal tradition; and, while I share his pre- 
ference for politics that ‘marry change with 
tradition’ over those that offer a doctrinaire 
blue-print for a brave new world, I am a bit 
sceptical of the merits of his ‘restoratism’. If 
we should consult the accumulated wisdom of 
our ancestors, we should beware of their 
accumulated ignorance. Sentimental nostalgia 
for a lost golden age can also seek to ‘bring 
back the birch’. 
Joun Owen 
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There and Back 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Sir 
Ricnarp Burton. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
845 


Six lives of Richard Burton were published 
within a score of years of his death, and it is 
not difficult to see why. Burton fascinated 
the Victorians. He appealed to their vanity 
with his fine swashbuckling assumption that 
an Englishman could and should go anywhere 
he pleased, and as he pleased, and when he 
pleased. He tickled their complacency with 
his rebellious disrespect for established 
authority. He amused them with his strange 
Pre-Raphaelite prose; filled them with admir- 
ation for a courage that was never in doubt; 
and — crowning virtue - finally ministered to 
their sexual repressions with a magnificently 
frank translation of the Arabian Nights. It 
was this last work, done at home after a life- 
time of writing books that came from scorch- 
ing travel in harsh places, which at last drove 
the wolf of poverty from Burton's door: an 
irony that was followed, after his death, by 
his ever-loving wife’s ban on further publica- 
tion of her husband's work without the sanc- 
tion of the National Vigilance Committee, a 
body which Burton must have despised from 
the bottom of his heart. 

It has been often said of this remarkable 
man that he was born out of his time, that he 
should have sailed under Drake or marched 
under Wellington (with both of whom he 
would have famousiy quarrelled), I am in- 
clined to think that Burton might have agreed. 
His highly romantic view of life always seems 
to have included himself and his enterprises. 
One can see the mask he liked to wear (and 


perhaps by then it was no longer a mask) in 
Leighton’s startling portrait of 1876, repro- 
duced on the dust jacket of these volumes: a 
man got up to look like an Elizabethan peer, 
the whole bearing and expression of his 
strong and handsome face being one of lone- 
wolf conviction and contempt for rivals. 
His literary output was copious, ranging 
from A Complete System of Bayonet Exercise 
in youth to The Scented Garden in old 
age, another agreeably salacious translation 
from the Arabic that was duly destroyed in 
manuscript by Lady Burton. But his writer's 
reputation will rest on half a dozen outstand- 
ing travel books, including the narratives of 
a daring visit to Mecca and Medina, a bril- 
liant explorer’s foray in the Horn of Africa, 
a journey through the highlands of Brazil, an 
official visit to the King of Dahomey (of all 
his works, perhaps, the one that most needs 
rescuing from obscurity), and the dogged at- 
tainment of Lake Tanganyika - here re- 
printed after 101 years in two volumes that 
do much credit to the publishers in all res- 
pects save the deplorable omission of a map. 
The book is indispensable to a proper study 
of inner East Africa, and a splendid travel- 
ler’s tale into the bargain. It is not, however, 
~ with respect to Mr Alan Moorehead, who 
writes a brief but enthusiastic introduction - 
‘one of the best books’ that Burton ever 
wrote; and it is certainly not, as claimed by 
the New Yorker in a dust-jacket quote, ‘one 
of the best explorer’s journals ever written’. 
These claims are too high, and the fault is not 
Burton's. He marched nearly 1,000 miles to 
the head of Lake Tanganyika, a great feat in 
face of every sort of discouragement; but 
then, lacking the means to go further, he was 
obliged to march straight back again. This 
was enough to provide an important book, 
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and the journal is certainly that; unfortu- 
nately, the hazards and horrors of travelling 
through a country turned to anarchy by its 
own history and the Zanzibari slave trade 
distracted Burton far too often, and trans- 
formed his journal into a catalogue of mis- 
eries. He put up with the miseries as a gentle- 
man should, but he never saw the joke (com- 
pare Mary Kingsley in the forests of 
Gaboon), and he seldom found the least sym- 
pathy for the Africans among whom he suf- 
fered (compare Livingstone in much the same 
region of East Africa at much the same time). 
Moreover, he had the nettling experience of a 
younger companion with whom he bitterly 
quarrelled almost from the start; and what- 
ever one may think of Speke, one can hardly 
see him as the trivial fool of Burton's nagging 
scorn. 

The trouble with Burton, really, was that 
he disliked people. His books bear ample evi- 
dence of a profound pessimism about the fate 
of the world. He tackled the challenge of un- 
known Africa after years in India that had 
saddled him with the additional handicap of 
an ethnocentric conceit which constantly 
blurred his vision of the men and things he 
discovered and described. He had great book 
knowledge but little depth, great endurance 
but little vision, great ambition but little pur- 
pose. “He plunged into adventures’, as Henry 
Nevinson said of him 50 years ago, ‘for the 
sake of adventure, and travelled for the 
sake of travel... He saw everything clearly, 
but everything on the flat’. 

Bast DAVIDSON 


Deserts and Diamonds 


Catherine the Great. By IAN Grey. Hodder 
& Stoughion. 25s. 


As if they were rationed to a single illus- 
tration, most biographers let the impression 
of their subject at one particular age stand as 
master-portrait for the whole life. A. J. P. 
Taylor's Bistnarck is the congested walrus of 
late middie age before the doctors renovated 
him, stuffing handfuls of shrimps into the 
cavity beneath his moustache. He makes the 
Chancellor's personality vivid by showing its 
relationship to ill-health and pain, but the 
penalty is a failure to explain the younger, 
healthier Bismarck whose abrupt changes of 
view remain mysterious. In the present book, 
Mr Grey fixes Catherine at the very outset of 
her life, when she came to Russia as a girl of 
16 with dark hair and a pointed chin: a 
sounder tactic, for all her later excesses and 
abilities had their origin in the self-pity of her 
powerful mind in adolescence. 

All through the youth of this German 
princess came experiences of promised love 
immediately snatched away again. Her 
ambitious mother fussed over her in public 
and behaved with icy indifference to her in 
private. Her arranged husband, the Grand 
Duke Peter, seemed to offer at least an escape, 
but he turned out to be impotent, neglecting 
her to play with toy soldiers. The reigning 
Empress Elizabeth showed her real tender- 
ness when she arrived, then turned on her with 
hatred when she did not deliver an heir. 

All around her lay the chaos of Russia, and 
the chaos of unreliable human beings who 
blazed with passion at one moment and at 
the next fell into listlessness and melancholy. 
Catherine found a way to keep herself stable. 
She read books about natural laws and settled 
principles. It so happened that these books, 
which she read as she lay in pain and 
abandoned after producing a son by a 
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courtier to save the Romanov name, were the 
works of Montesquieu and Voltaire, and that 
the system they taught was that of humanism 
and liberal government. Catherine, as every- 
body knows, became a convert to the Enligh- 
tenment. But that conversion always remained 
a matter of emotion rather than of intellectual 
conviction. The violent attraction of the 
systems of the Encyclopaedists was that they 
were systematic, offering her not liberty in a 
world of despots, but despotism over her own 
mind in surroundings where the free will ran 
wild. 

Mr Grey brings out all the pain of that con- 
tradiction in his study of Catherine’s work for 
Russia. To him the central failure of 
Catherine’s reign and personality came at a 
moment in 1767. The delegates from all the 
dominions of Russia were discussing in Mos- 
cow the great ‘Nakaz’, the law code written 
out by the Empress herself whose clauses 
came direct from the works of Montesquieu 
and Beccaria, which condemned torture and 
absentee landlordism, which stated that re- 
form, not retribution, should be the purpose 
of punishment. And at the same time 
Catherine was signing the law which con- 
demned to the knout and to life exile any 
peasant who complained against his land- 
owner. 

Her foreign policy, as it developed, was at 
once over-rational and wicked. She made the 
mistake of conceiving vast, logical designs for 
the future of Europe, like the conquest of all 
European Turkey and a neat redistribution 
among her allies of the Balkans she did not 
require. She made the mistake of taking 
Prussia as an ally, which led to the con- 
venient partitions of Poland and to the 
spurious theory that Russians and Germans 
would always be bound together by the need 
to keep their Poles in subjugation. 

Such zeal for system was one consequence 
of her unhappiness. The other was a passion 
to be loved by men. Catherine was not only 
a desperately sexual woman; she returned 
physical love with great affection, mothering 
and tolerating her lovers in their wildest in- 
discretions. She liked fierce Russian men, and 
when at last she chose Potemkin, she found 
one of the giants of the earth — and was strong 
enough to hold him. Mr Grey avoids none of 
all this, and out of his study of the incredible 
dealings of the two lovers with each other 
rises an impression of Potemkin to confirm 
the judgment of the Prince de Ligne: ‘He is 
the emblem of the immense Russian Empire; 
he also is composed of deserts, of gold mines 
and of diamonds: he is the most extra- 
ordinary man who ever lived.’ 

Almost everything which Catherine did 
turned out badly. The ‘Nakaz’, with its proud 
boast that Russia was a pact of Europe, was 
mere writing on water. In education, in the 
arts, and in spreading the cult of foreign 
travel and foreign ideas, Catherine had great 
influence. But even here was a hollowness, 
leading to the world of futile Russian re- 
formers haunting German ‘spas and of un- 
happy children reared on half-baked ideas 
taken from Emile: the world of Turgenev's 
novels. 

It would have been easy for Mr Grey to 
tell the story of her crimes and failures, 
and then to add: ‘But she had a mysterious 
charm which made people love her.’ The 
achievement of this engrossing biography, 
whose fault is occasional staleness in language, 
is that he makes the reader understand this 
giant charm, and see its relationship to her 
failings. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Blah Burblers etc. 


Ice in the Bedroom. By P. G. WopeHouse. 
Jenkins. 13s. 6d. 


Wodehouse at Work. By RicHARD UsBoORNE. 
Jenkins. 21s. 


Wodehouse, 80 on Sunday, goes on wonder- 
fully turning them out and it is an indication 
of how well we know him and them that no 
one is likely to expect from Ice in the Bed- 
room a study of marital frigidity. The ‘ice’ is 
Oofy’s wife’s sparklers, snitched by a couple 
of American crooks and stashed on top of a 
suburban wardrobe. The premises are now 
occupied by a lady-writer of romances, vowed 
to doing her one and only Gissing (‘All you 
have to do is cut out the plot and shove in 
plenty of misery’). Her winsome secretary has 
recently given the old heave-ho to Freddie 
Widgeon (club: The Drones), who lives next 
door with an upper-class policeman. The ice- 
aobblers are foiled, a mislaid, snake-loving 
husband is found, a legacy turns up, and the 
Drones lose another bachelor. 

If this cryptic outline leaves much to be 
desired, it is because the Wodehouse plot is no 
laughing matter. As Mr Usborne points out, 
in his robust and crafty study, Wodehouse 
inspissates his material over many months of 
trial and error, nudging himself in the margin 
into even more sub-plots and a higher fre- 
quency of gags and ‘nifties’: “Try this. Vet 
gives Lord E. wrong bottle for Empress - 
turns her blue. T.P. sees blue pig and it sends 
him on the wagon’. Nor is material wasted. 
Some of the books have been plays first and 
there is one famous case, instanced by Mr 
Usborne, of a book (Spring Fever) being 
dramatised for the American market and the 
subsequent script re-appearing as a new novel, 
The Old Reliable. Famous, not infamous, be- 
cause the timeless Wodehouse world has 
never needed more than two or three ur-plots, 
anyway. 

What the plots do is reassure. Like cross- 
word puzzles and some branches of higher 
mathematics, they pose quite artificial prob- 
lems; and the virtue of artificial problems is 
that they can be solved. Raw life, which goes 
on outside anagrams and notational 
elegancies, tends always towards compromise, 
but a good detective story or a good farce, by 
setting up its own terms of reference, ‘comes 
out’ every time. And the Wodehouse plot is 
pursued by a restricted, often retarded range 
of characters. Terrible aunts, didactic butlers, 
comic crooks and doddering noblemen are 
set against the four types of young person 
distinguished in Wodehouse at Work: the 
blah burbler (Bertie, Freddie), the breezy 
buzzer (Psmith, Jeff), the soupy do-gooder 
(Honoria, Madeline) and the ‘boy-shaped, 
festive little squirts’ (Bobbie, Stiffy). 

But if Wodehouse had done no more than 
create trap-doors and escape-hatches for a 
mess of puppets, his day would have been 
past long ago. What preserves the whole giant 
opus, as in amber, is a remarkable artificiality 
of language. ‘I see you're lushing up the dumb 
chums’, says Freddie Widgeon watching his 
neighbour (‘dear old _lettuce-distributor’) 
feeding rabbits. This compulsive hesitancy to 
say anything straight, enacted with a sort of 
lunatic verve, is the great Wodehouse 
achievement, parcelled out. among his narra- 
tors and heroes with lavish hand. It is 
periphrastic mania, raised every now and then 
to something like art. 

Mr Usborne, unwisely, I think, ends his 
pleasant chapters with groups of ‘Images’ 
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purloined at random from the books. They 
fade, out of their stream-of-unconsciousness. 
But he sees his admired subject soberly 
enough to deal death-blows to a few chichi 
illusions: the myth of Wodehouse’s wide and 
scholarly reading gets short shrift, and he 
skilfully establishes that a lot of the elaborate 
verbiage depends on spoofing tripe-novels of 
40 or 50 years ago quite as much as on play 
with buried quotations. He seems to have 
recognised that a work of practical criticism 
on Wodehouse would be as solemnly inapposite 
as an inquiry into Bertie Wooster's sex-life. 
Instead, he offers a leisurely, informative com- 
panion to the 80-odd volumes —- some of 
which are shortly to be reissued by Mayflower 
Paperbacks and Penguin - and a very funny 
appendix on Wodehouse-in-French. 
JoHNn COLEMAN 


Smog of the Spirit 


The Edge of Sadness. By Epwin O'Connor. 
Reinhardt. 18s. 


The Sot-Weed Factor, By JouN Bartu. 
Secker & Warburg. 30s. 


Abbie and Arthur. By DaNe CHANDOS. 
Joseph. 15s. 


Spectrum, Edited by Kincsiey Amis and 
Rosert Conquest. Gollancz. 18s. 


The Last Hurrah, the previous book by 
Edwin O'Connor to be published in England, 
was one of these political novels which 
American writers produce so much more 
capably than English ones, and it deserved 
its huge success. In The Edge of Sadness Mr 
O'Connor is once again concerned with the 
Irish Catholic community of a big American 
city, but religion has now taken the place of 
politics, With politics Mr O'Connor seems to 
be more at home. His priest, Father Hugh 
Kennedy, who is also his narrator, never be- 
comes as vivid as the members of the 
Carmody family with whom his destiny has 
been intertwined since his earliest youth. The 
head of this family, Charlie Carmody, is as 
brilliant a feat of characterisation as the 
crude, venial, appealing politician in The Last 
Hurrah and it is he who jerks the book up on 
to a totally different level with each of his 
appearances. Brutish, bullying and vulgarly 
rich, he has a kind of monstrous charm and 
one finds oneself eagerly awaiting each of his 
entrances. The priest, on the other hand, 
comes only intermittently to life. “What is 
really dreadful, what I find genuinely frighten- 
ing, is this spreading, endless despair, hanging 
low like a blanket, never lifting, the fatal slow 
smog of the spirit.” Mr O'Connor succeeds in 
conveying this ‘smog of the spirit’ with an 
impressive and touching gravity; but the 
spiritual tensions which are its ultimate source 
are never realised with a sufficient urgency. 

The Irish Americans as they appear in this 
book and its predecessor strike one as singu- 
larly unattractive: their vigour brashness, 
their charm a kind of emotional dishonesty, 
their religiosity primitive, their loyalties 
parochial. One suspects a certain ambivalence 
in Mr O'Connor's attitude to them, and this 
may perhaps account for the lushness in which 
the book gets bogged down from time to time. 
Despite its several virtues there are occasions 
when The Edge of Sadness becomes the Edge 
of Sentimentality. 

The Sot-Weed Factor, another American 
novel, will scarcely achieve as much popular 
success as the O'Connor, even though the 
dust-jacket informs the reader thai in it ‘a 
spade is called a spade, a whore a whore, a 
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e...ac...”. It is a brilliant pastiche of late 
17th and early 18th-century literature - 
as it were, a lost novel by Defoe or Smollett 
which recreates with a remarkable air of 
verisimilitude a whole lost world. Immensely 
long and written in a deliberately archaic 
style which will bewilder or exasperate 
many readers, it traces the picaresque adven- 
tures of its hero Eben Cooke first in London 
and Cambridge, then on the high seas as he 
voyages to the New World to claim his family 
estates and produce a poem which is to be 
called his Marylandiad, and finally in America 
itself. A number of the incidents read as 
though they had derived from Restoration 
Comedy, but the elaborate virtuosity of the 
style in which they are related will no 
doubt safeguard them from any charge of 
being likely to corrupt. Eben ends up as 
factor of a sot-weed (tobacco) estate, and in 
marrying a harlot, Joan Toast, whom in his 
earliest youth he had rejected in order to safe- 
guard his virginity, makes atonement for ‘the 
crime of innocence, whereof the knowledged 
must bear the burden. There’s the true original 
sin our souls are born in: not that Adam 
learned but that he had to learn - in short, 
that he was innocent.’ I found this book ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable; but its appeal is likely 
to be specialised. 

More certain to beguile the public at large 
is Abbie and Arthur, a sequel to Abbie, Dane 
Chandos’s novel about a maddening, enchant- 
ing, mean, bullying, kind, hugely “wealthy 
artistocrat called Lady Abbot-Acland. Abbie 
is patently an older relative of the American 
Auntie Mame and of the two she is, I find, the 
more amusing. Like Auntie Mame, she has a 
nephew and much of the narrative is taken 
up with the letters which she writes to him 
every Monday morning. With her monocle, 
her husky voice and her blue hair she has 


long been a taste of which I have been 


vaguely ashamed: like liking créme de 
menthe or nougat or Baked Alaska. In this 
volume Mr Chandos has contrived some 
highly diverting predicaments from which she 
must extricate herself with her usual blend 
of courage, gall, frankness, stinginess and 
loyalty. The trouble is that it always is the 
usual blend: in the case of a character of 
this kind the element of surprise must in- 
evitably be absent. If she is aboard the Gio- 
vanni Gabotto when it is in collision with a 
Norwegian freighter miles out of New York, 
then it is predictable that she will survive the 
disaster with coolness and fortitude, that she 
will sue both steamship companies imparti- 
ally for damages, and that in cabling news of 
the disaster to her anxious relatives she will, 
for reasons of economy, confine herself to 
the words: ‘Detained. Abbie.’ 

The editors of Spectrum rightly point out 
that science fiction can no more be criticised 
as though it were ordinary fiction than a 
painting can be criticised as though it were a 
bas-relief. They argue that in recent years 
there has been too much concentration in the 
novel on the inner life and that science fic- 
tion, by turning the imagination outwards, 
serves to redress this balance. Each of the 
stories in this anthology displays a scant con- 
cern for the elaboration of character com- 
bined with a cool virtuosity in the handling 
of external evénts. Best of an entertaining 
collection is ‘The Midas Plague’ by Fred- 
erik Pohl, a brilliantly ironic glimpse of a 
topsy-turvy world in which the chief duty of 
the proletariat is to use up consumer goods 
while the privileged are allowed to live in 
simplicity and even squalor. 

Francis KING 








A Nation of 
Sheep 


by WILLIAM J. LEDERER 


After The Ugly American, a devastating attack 
on the incredible blunders of America’s 
intelligence service and of U.S. officials abroad, 
which have led to appalling ineptitude in the 
dangerous field of world politics. Pearl Buck, 
the American novelist, writes: “At last someone 
has said what needs to be said about our 
foreign policy.” 16/- net 


The Squeeze 


by EDWARD HIGBEE 


with a Foreword by 
PROFESSOR DUDLEY STAMP 


Urban areas are rapidly deteriorating into dis- 
organized masses of concrete blocks. The motor 
car is dictating the shapes and is squeezing the 
human population out of once open spaces. 
This book is a plea for more enlightened 
planning of the utmost importance for all who 
are concerned with the future of our over- 
crowded cities. 21/- 


Love and the 
Spanish 


by NINA EPTON 


Nina Epton is here again with a delightful 
survey of love making among the Spanish 
following her Love and the French and Love 
and the English. Of the first, Sir Harold 
Nicholson wrote in The Observer, “She is to be 
congratulated on the taste, the knowledge and 
the distinction which she has brought to her 
work.” Of the second Punch said “This is a 
book to read thoroughly, to dip into and leave 
around the place for appreciative guests.” 

224 pages illustrated. 25/- 


Great English 
Essays 


Edited by JAMES REEVES 


A selection containing examples of some of the 
finest essays in English Literature on a very 
diverse range of subjects. Among those whose 
work is included are D. H. Lawrence; Aldous 
Huxley, E. M. Forster, Graham Greene, T, S. 
Eliot, George Orwell and Bertrand Russell. 

464 pp. 30/- net. (Oct, 26.) 
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Keep Britain Untidy 


When My Girl Comes Home. By V. S. 
Parrcuett. Chatto & Windus. lés. 
‘Here, lay off. 'm a bachelor,’ said Plushy 
when I kissed my wife. 

This gentle joke, from one of the stories in 
When My Girl Comes Home, prompts a num- 
ber of reflections. First, its naturalness: what 
a fine ear Pritchett has for the turns of speech 
of his favourite milieu — urban, shabby, res- 
pectable, a bit old-fashioned, with a fern on a 
stand, ornaments on the chiffonier, blue suit 
on Sundays, white-scrubbed front doorstep. 
Thes, how non-committally he records them, 
stating flatly so that their words have the 
grotesque permanence of gargoyles, fixed in 
print, but echoing sometimes with a perma- 
nent wisdom, an isolated pathos. ‘ ‘Round the 
park at night! That was love.”’ His own 
characters would probebly call Pritchett ‘very 
‘dry’ — ‘He's very dry, on the quiet’ — meaning 
‘very funny’; and he is. Plushy, the joker, 
trembles on the brink of exploding into flower 
as one of the great Pritchett clowns, those 
huge uncile-figures, revivalists furious with 
sin, stout madmen in braces shoring up im- 
possible projects, willing husbands lovingly 
lashing their wives with their tongues. Puri- 
tans predominate; Plushy's quip acknowledges 
their place; and in the past, at least, much of 
Pritchett's driving-force seemed to come from 
the Puritan struggle. This, though, doesn’t 
always imply sex as the subject-matter: for 
one of the major tensions in his books has 
always seemed to me to be that between his 
sense of life and the démands of form. Here 
again, Plushy is apposite. The narrator's wife 
doesn't like him, although he’s her husband's 
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best friend, and although - still more signifi- 
cantly — he has a bouncing, jack in-the-box 
vitality that must have been temptation itself 
to Pritchett. What's wrong with Plushy? 


It went back to the time when she first met 
me, and Plushy told her I was a married man 
with two children and not to break up a 
happy home. Plushy was always having a lark 
like that with her. ‘I don't like men who tell 
lies,” Nell said. It worried her when people 
made jokes. She really believed them. 


The full force of this mild remark only 
appears at the end of the story, when we 
learn that Nell herself is a pathological liar 
who believes her own fantasies. Words are 
important to her, you see. 

The neatness of this story, ‘The Necklace’, 
is echoed in the others reprinted here. In “The 
Wheelbarrow’, a Gospel preacher helps a 
widow burn her dead father’s belongings, is 
attracted by her, then denounces her to his 
congregation, failing to mention what he 
made on their transaction. In “The Fall’, an 
accountant at an Annual Dinner repeatedly 
demonstrates the stage fall taught him by his 
film-star brother, but at the last, drunken be- 
fore an imaginary audience, finds he's never 
learnt to bow, and falls flat on his face. In 
‘The Snag’, a rackety divorcee jilts the rackety 
narrator in favour of a pedantic bore - with 
whom she’s very happy. In ‘On the Scent’, a 
daydreaming elderly museum assistant, spout- 
ing preposterous wartime slang, is revealed as 
an ex-Intelligence man with a phenomenal 
memory. And so on: all these stories give 
more than a nod in the direction of the twist- 
ending, the trick surprise, the punch-line. 
What makes them live is the tension between 
this exigency and Pritchett’s respect for chaos. 

This is clearest in the long title story, 
describing the return to small-shopkeepers’ 
London of a twice-married beauty who was 
in Japan throughout the war — not interned, 
but on the wrong side. In tow somewhere, 
like a toy dream, she has an American writer, 
Mr Gloster; and the story ends thus: ‘But 
Mr Gloster’s book came out. Oh yes. It wasn’t 
about Japan or India or anything like that. 
It was about us." Oh yes: one can imagine 
that book — smiling condescension for these 
loveable Londoners, the wit of H. G. Wells 
with the knowingness of Arnold Bennett, the 
essentially downward-looking humour of 
Giles’s or Thelwell's cloth-cap-and-muffler 
brigade. Not so V. S. Pritchett. At times, it’s 
true, I think he over-estimates his characters’ 
fondness for punctuation; at times, his records 
seem too finely pared down and shaped. But 
even in his comic episodes one never thinks 
of his creations as ‘funny little men’: they 
stand as tall as people; they could knock you 
down. In their baffled, hurt dignity, they al- 
most might: but English restraint prevails, 

How is it done? Partly, I believe, by scaling 
the narrator into the dimensions of the story. 
In many of these stories, he too is a partici- 
pant, bearing his share of any irony thaf 
happens to be around. He knows his fellow- 
characters as friends, not as characters. In 
the more crowded stories, this sometimes 
means that their individuality is less sharp 
for the reader than it clearly seems to the 
author: but the clues are usually there, and 
they’re not cartoon noses or music-hall wigs. 
Humility is perhaps the key to this rightness 
of scale; and it seems to me to explain also 
the complexity of Pritchett’s stories, the sense 
of never-being-certain, of anything-may- 
happen, that tempers his opposite attraction 
to the paradoxical and the neat. Writing of 
Sons and Lovers he said once: 


The very muddle of the narrative in this book 
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with its puzzling time sequences, its sudden 
jumps backwards and forwards, gives us a 
sensation that is familiar and real; the sensa- 
tion that life sprawls, spreads sideways, is 
made up of reminders and recapitulations, 
ond snus Sestely Setmesn coe polet of dull 
tion and the next. 

Reminders and recapitulations occur in 
When My Girl Comes Home: twice, natra- 
tors in these stories confess to lapses of mem- 
ory. This isn’t just a corny trick to delay a 
piece of information: it's much more a de- 
vice for getting the story-teller off his pede- 
stal and re-introducing some healthy untidi- 
hess into the narrative. Nor is it just an 
isolated technical gesture, for it fits precisely 
into the sober, exact, but fully colloquial 
idiom that Pritchett has perfected. I say ‘has 
perfected’ because it’s clear from some of the 
forceful but forced passages in, say, Marching 
Spain, and even from some of his literary 
criticism, that for Pritchett the temptation of 
Neatness is matched by the temptation to put 
a hard gloss on English prose. It’s almost as if 
he were a Dickens with a Flaubert on his 
back. Fortunately, Dickens triumphs; but 
this is a Dickens who has felt Flaubert's 
weight and curbed thereby the over-simplicity 
to which both were liable. The heroine of the 
title story in this collection is neither the 
Dickensian victim for whom her family 
waited, nor the Madame Bovary half-expected 
by the reader. 

Pritchett has described the English imagina- 
tion as ‘hostile to intellectual formalizations 
and .. . lazy, sociable, sensual and heretical.’ 
‘Even the English feeling for tradition, he 
says, ‘is a feeling for the history of its here- 
sies.. Theological, moral, or merely social, 
heresies and eccentricities are a field he has 
made his own. It’s a measure of his stature, 
therefore, that one doesn’t think of him as a 
collector of comic characters, but as an artist 
celebrating life. 

RICHARD MAYNE 


Zeal for Walpole 


Horace Walpole. By Witmarta Lewis. 
Hart-Davis. 63s. 


It is unlikely that anyone, unless it were 
Horace himself, has ever known or cared 
more about Walpole than Mr Wilmarth 
Lewis. For 35 years he has assiduously col- 
lected letters to and from Walpole, books 
and manuscripts by him or from his library, 
and portraits, prints, drawings, furniture and 
other relics from Strawberry Hill. Spiritually, 
and to some extent physically, Strawberry 
Hill has been recreated at Farmington, Con- 
necticut, where Mr Lewis’s collection has be- 
come one of the wonders of the modern 
academic world. And there is yet another 
monument to his zeal: under Mr Lewis's 
direction a team of indefatigable scholars in 
the Yale University Library holds its own 
against the neighbouring Boswell Factory by 
steadily turning out the definitive edition of 
Walpole’s colossal Correspondence. 

A few years ago, in Collector's Progress, 
Mr Lewis described the origins and growth 
of his famous collection. The present book, 
originally read as the Mellon Lectures in 
Washington in 1960, is conéerned with the 
other half of the story: the personality of the 
man who has exerted so potent a fascination 
over Mr Lewis for more than three decades, 
These lectures summarise the conclusions he 
has reached in the course of his long and 
unique acquaintance with Walpole and 
attempt an ‘explanation of the contradictions 
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and complexities of his character, behaviour, 
and achievement’. Since Walpole has managed 
to puzzle not only his contemporaries but 
most of his subsequent admirers, the prospect 
is intriguing. The rather overpowering sense of 


occasion about this book, indeed, is re- 

inforced by its extremely handsome appear- U 
ance and by the 70 portraits, drawings and t 
facsimiles with which it is illustrated. 

The reader who expects a uniquely incisive ° 
probing of Walpoie’s personality is, however, WZ C4HACEL 
going to be disappointed. This is not entirely 
Mr Lewis’s fault. At the best of times it 
would hardly be possible to explore so vari- 
ous and voluminous an author, and so com- 
plex a character, very thoroughly in 120 
pages. But it seems that Mr Lewis could not Mwtsneotit 
even be sure at the outset that his Washington 
audience knew who Horace Walpole was, for 
he has to begin by distinguishing him from 
Sir Robert and Hugh. Accordingly these lec- 
tures form a concise, authoritative, readable, 
rather elementary and by no means startling, 
general introduction to the subject. Mr Lewis 
is earnest but not pedantic, disarmingly 
modest and pleasantly impressionistic. 

But what about the promised explanation 
of the complications and contradictions of 
Walpole’s personality? It turns out to con- 
sist of a gradual refusal to admit that they 
exist. In his first lecture Mr Lewis lightly but 
firmly sketches in the family background: 
the boy’s resentment of his powerful, aloof 
father and the possessiveness of a mother 
consoling herself for Sir Robert's infidelities. 
From this situation, according to Mr Lewis, 
arise all Walpole’s inner uncertainties. There- 
after, however, he never really gets down to 
business: what we are offered is a careful 
statement for the defence. 

We receive ample evidence of Walpole’s 
humility, contrition, charity, loyalty and 23” Georgian TV with new ana 
capacity for affection. Perhaps, of course, it improved sound system—169 gns. 
is still necessary to emphasise his undoubted 
qualities as some sort of corrective, but if the televisi : . : . 
other half of the paradox is omitted, much of - + « television, radiogram or high fidelity systems, specially made to 
the fascination likewise disappears. Affec- blend with your own ideas of interior decoration. Cabinets whose elegance and charm 
tionate and benevolent Horace Walpole may will make them treasured pieces. Guaranteed for a lifetime of satisfying pleasure. 
often have been, but he was also emotionally All styles available including Sheraton, Queen Anne, Georgian and Louis. 
crippled in some way that left him capable 
of coping with life only by means of an 
almost invariably ironic, frequently spiteful, 
protective detachment 

It would be unfair to suggest that Mr 
Lewis takes no account of the darker aspects 
of Walpole’s personality, but he is evasive 
about, and even a little pained by, specula- ee pea AE eee 
tions about his emotional life (or the absence leaflet or consult your nearest 
of it). Caution over such matters as the ob- qpeomnes come. 
session with incest in the tragedy The PERIOD HIGH FIDELITY LIMITED, 14 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Mysterious Mother may well be sensible; but 
to go to the other extreme and recognise only 
the respectable, humane and civilised aspects 
of the man is not merely to misrepresent him 
but to make him much duller than he really 
is. ‘I like and admire, but I could not love, nor . 
trust him’, wrote one perfectly detached con- Do tats believe 
temporary. in mescalin or Marxism, Karma or the Koran? Are you an agnostic, a 

One suspects all the time that Mr Lewis is Catholic, or a total abstainer? Whatever you are, you can't afford to miss 
holding scmething back. He gives a good 
account of Strawberry Hill and Walpole’s THE GODS 
antiquarian activities, but why was Horace so 
concerned to escape into the past (‘into cen- the new autumn number of the 


ies, tha di ")? Similar! 
Mr ‘Lewis describes» Walpole’s curiously T W E N T I E T H Cc E N T U R Y 
systematic methods as a correspondent with- including Sir Julian Huxley, Christopher Isherwood, Michael Scott, 


out really telling us why it was so important Edmund Rubbra, Timothy Beaumont, Christopher Logue, Muriel Spark, 


for him to keep the present at bay, to impale : , . 
it for posterity by means of the meticulous Simone Weil, Alasdair MacIntyre, Arnold Toynbee and others. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Some Write It Hot 


A. ALVAREZ 


Kenneth Tynan ‘caine floating down from 
Oxford’, as he puts it, just before | swam 
up there. He had, already, I quote again, 
‘sailed broad-bottomed’ across the Atlantic 
when I embarked on my short, unhappy 
voyage as drama critic for this magazine. 
And I had sunk noiselessly beneath the waves 
before he hove into sight again. So we are 
ships which have never passed on first nights. 
I can write fairly objectively of this selection 
from his work*, and I do so, let me say it 
straight away, with admiration and a certain 
compassion. For drama criticism is a grinding 
job and Tynan does it extraordinarily well - 
better, in fact, than any contemporary theatre 
man in this country. He knows the stage 
inside out, loves it with ardour even when - 
or particularly when — scourging it most; he 
is a clever writer and, within limits, he is 
serious. 

The trouble is: those limits. They are 
partly inherent in the nature of the job, partly 
in the nature of modern drama. First, then, 
the job. In England at least, theatre criticism 
is almost exclusively journalism, most of it 
dashed down smoking within minutes of the 
curtain fall. And even if the critic is lucky 
enough to write for a weekly, he usually has 
only a couple of days in which to brood on 
the subject, and by then, as like as not, a 
couple more plays have intervened. His busi- 
ness, however, is not to brood, it is simply 
to evoke, as Tynan has it, 

exactly what it felt like to be in a certain 

playhouse on a certain distant night... . He 

will find readers if, and only if, he writes 
clearly and gaily and truly; if he regards him- 

self as a specially treated mirror recording a 

unique and unrepeatable event. 

Now Tynan is a very sensitive mirror 
indeed, but he reflects more than impressions 
of plays and actors; he shines also with the 
popular image of the stage itself. And unlike 
the cinema, the theatre is still a deeply 
middle-class fashionable occasion — no matter 
whether its excuse is Pinero or Brecht. At 
the moment, the fashion is left-wing and 
anti-establishment, but the same old social 
dance goes on: all that booking in advance 
and dressing-up, the warm light ales and 
demonstrative giggling in the intervals, the 
bad expensive restaurants after. You don't 





*Curtains. Longmans. 42s. 


just drop in to the theatre; you are involved 
in a smoothly planned social expedition. 
Naturally, the glamour of the evening and 
of all those famous, gossip-column creatures 
up there in the spotlights rubs off on the 
critics. They, like their quarries, must be per- 
sonalities; they too must provide the public 
with a performance on a performance. They 
must be ‘brilliant’, full of jokes and parodies 
and bitchiness, very much on the inside. 

Of this cosmopolitan, green-room style, 
Tynan is a real master. His puns and jokes 
may be too many, but they are often genu- 
inely funny (‘the Coward-Gielgud axis .. . 
the derriére-garde of the profession’); he 
knows exactly how to recreate the swarming 
life of a production and has a wicked gift 
for catching a player where it hurts — Vivien 
Leigh as Cleopatra, for example: 

Taking a deep breath and resolutely focusing 

her periwinkle charm, she launches another 

of her careful readings; ably and passionlessly 
she picks her way among its great challenges, 
presenting a glibly mown lawn where her 
author had imagined a jungle. Her confidence, 
amazingly, never flags. 
He has, too, that chameleon quality which is 
essential to good journalism: he catches 
uncannily well fhe tone and preoccupations 
of the societies he haunts. In England, at the 
moment, he is New Leftish, on the Con- 
tinent rather more Marxist, in the States 
a’ babbled occasionally of Zen Buddhism. And 
it is all sustained in the same elegant, aphoris- 
tic style. 

On these terms Tynan is excellent, and this 
collection of ten years’ articles is remarkably 
stimulating. But the terms themselves are 
constricting. Like some shining suit of 
armour, they make a fine show, a fine noise 
and a fine defence, but they are hard to move 
about in; for they are created, first and last, 
for destructive work. This would be all very 
well if Tynan had remained where he began, 
‘in love’, as he says, ‘with the theatre of 
fantasy and shock’; a theatre, that is, fit for 
heroes to strut in. But during the last decade 
he has grown up. The cult of heroes has given 
way to politics. This seems to have happened 
around 1956 when, under the double influence 
of Brecht and Suez, he underwent an almost 
Pauline conversion to Socialism. He emerged 
disenchanted with what in Russia they were 
calling ‘the cult of personality’, and con- 
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vinced that the theatre could be a means of 
influencing people, of presenting ideas and 
life as we live it. All well and good. But 
there was a difficulty: though Tynan may 
have changed his beliefs, his style — the pro- 
duct of a long, hard, eminently successful 
apprenticeship — remained the same. He may 
have begun to think Socialist but he con- 
tinued to write Tory. 

This Toryism, of course, has nothing to 
do with what he says, it is simply a question 
of how he says it: 

The theatre of mindless farce and meaningless 
melodrama is unknown (in the USSR). One 
would like to see a Western theatre organized 
on Russian lines without Russian ideology; 
but without some ideology or other the 
theatres would never be built and the organiza- 
tion never imposed. 

I was revolving these things in my mind 
as my plane rose, bearing me away from the 
shashlik territory, across the boeuf Stroganoff 
belt into the Schnitzel country. I landed for a 
while at Prague - sour word, which rhymes 
with nothing . . . 

I have left out no subtle linking passage. The 
shift from ideology to gastronomy is immedi- 
ate, complete and, more important, quite in 
key with the tone of the piece as a whole. It 
is as though Tynan inhabited a world in which 
haute cuisine and politics were equal and 
interchangeable. I don’t know how much this 
helps dignify his attitude to good living, but 
I know perfectly well what it does to his 
politics: it makes them appear superficial, 
slick, too easy by half. Obviously it is en- 
couraging that the best of our drama critics 
supports most of the best causes. Equally 
obviously, Tynan can't be expected to write 
dully just because he has otherwise aligned 
himself with the New Left. Nor can he be 
expected, in a weekly column, to work out the 
complexities of his political position with 
much delicacy. But he might reasonably be 
expected to give an impression of knowing 
that the complexities exist. 

He suggests in the Preface that his taste has 
developed over the decade. The process seems 
to be less a development than an abrupt 
switching of the points: a flick of the wrist 
and suddenly Tynan was steaming off in a new 
direction. And he dragged with him wagon 
on wagonload of new presuppositions: that 
Brecht was, without qualification, the greatest 
dramatist of the age, that Osborne and 
Delaney spoke definitively for all the young 
in England, that colonialism is automatically 
brutal, unilateral disarmament the only 
possible hope, and so on. All of them are 
serious, arguable causes. But Tynan seems to 
have received them ready-packed at the goods 
depot and never bothered to pry into the 
crates for himself. 

Compare this with the kind of development 
which takes place in, say, Edmund Wilson’s 
collection of reviews, Classics and Com- 
mercials, and the hollowness of theatrical 
procedure becomes clearer. Because he writes 
on books Wilson is not forced to be as 
relentlessly bright as Tynan. Yet he is bright 
enough. And under the glitter is a steady 
pressure of argument. Where Tynan merely 
records or asserts, Wilson works out his 
perceptions gradually, subtly and without any 
flagrant parti pris. Similarly, Wilson's massive 
easily-worn reading is the product of real 
intellectual curiosity, a framework in which 
his intelligence can operate at constant 
pressure; with Tynan, on the other hand, it 
might almost be possible to chart, article by 
article, the books he has dipped into that 
week; he seems a bit of an intellectual name- 
dropper. 
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Yet the fact that he gives the impression 
of caring for anything outside the theatre, of 
having read anything but plays and actors’ 
memoirs, of having any political position to 
defend, makes him a looming exception in 
the drama world. For the limitations of the 
art he serves are even more blinding than the 
style he is forced to employ. At one point, he 
remarks that ‘no Englishman since the third 
decade of the seventeenth century has written 
an acknowledged dramatic masterpiece’; the 
English theatre, he continues, is in fact the 
creation of Irishmen. True enough; but I 
would put it more strongly: since the death 
of Ben Jonson the intellectuals and the 
theatre in this country have had no truck with 
each other. What Tynan calls ‘the Irish 
conspiracy’ has chiefly contributed great 
cleverness, flashing rhetoric and one cult of 
personality after another. But these are all 
qualities of the surface. Any centre of mature, 
developing intellectual life is lacking in the 
English theatre. This is not so on the 
Continent, where they still have an elaborate 
and responsible dramaturgie created by 
professionals unrepentantly devoted to the 
theory and development of the drama. So 
Europe breeds its Brechts and Stanislavskys, 
while Britain labours to produce - whom? 
The answer, I’m afraid, is Guthrie and Little- 
wood. 

The blank fact is that the British 
intelligentsia - by which I mean not some 
fashionable in-group but a whole class of 
people who are involved in using ideas, the 
arts and sciences to make sense of their lives - 
go willingly and often to the cinema but 
hardly at all to the theatre. And they are 
stopped no: just by the boring social ritual in- 
volved but by the deadening lack of urgency 
and pressure, by the sense that still, despite the 
Osborne-Wesker breakthrough, nothing really 
matters in contemporary British theatre. Issues 
may now be raised but their treatment remains 
fixed at superficial effects. As for thinking, our 
preconceptions can do that for us; and if the 
preconceptions are the right ones, the audience 
is expected to cheer uncritically. The spectacle 
of an artist moulding ideas and forms to fit 
precisely the shape of his original experience 
will be submerged — if it ever existed - in 
rhetoric and self-advertisement. 

Granted the theatre is a highly specialised 
art, involving not one artist but several: 
author, director, actors, designer, lighting 
expert. Granted, too, that the work these men 
produce has its own specialised forms and 
rules and logic quite other than those of the 
rest of literature; Gordon Craig, who should 
have known, once announced to Tynan that 
‘literary men . . . are intruders, despoilers of 
the purity of theatre as a separate art’. But in 
England this specialisation, when it gets into 
prim, seems to produce not its own discipline 
but a mystique. Even when a critic sets out 
with enormous talent and the most high- 
minded intentions he always seems to end up 
with the glamour of show biz. 

This is a genuine pity, for the theatre has 
changed a good deal in the last decade and 
Tynan has been a powerful instrument in 
changing it. An appeal to the old drawing- 
room comedy, expense account ethos is no 
longer any guarantee of success; rather the 
reverse, as the long string of flops last year 
proved. It is now possible for serious themes 
to be aired in plays which take account of the 
tensions and discomfort of modern life. 
Indeed, kitchens and commitment have be- 
come almost as essential ingredients for 
success as french windows and frivolity used 
to be. But there is a stage beyond this: a 


theatre without the blaring machinery of the 
gutter press: a rigorous intellectual milieu 
more or less indifferent to the temptations of 
cheap fame. 

If this could be achieved, as it sometimes is 
on the Continent, then writers like Osborne 
and Wesker might be able to be as intelligent 
and meticulous in their public pronounce- 
ments as they are when doing original work 
for the stage; the best young directors, like 
William Gaskill, David Thompson and John 
Dexter might be given the money and time to 
develop their own schools, styles and theories, 
without endless commercial chivvying; and 
critics like Tynan might be able to write at 
full stretch, using all the great professional 
knowledge they command, without feeling 
they must endlessly cajole their readers with 
wisecracks. 

Meanwhile, like Auden’s Prospero, 

I am very glad I shall never 
... have to go through that business again, 
The hours of fuss and fury, the conceit, 
the expense. 


Religion and Sex 
ROGER GELLERT 


It seemed an excellent idea, on paper, to 
make a double bill of Bernard Shaw's two 
religious charades, The Shewing-Up of Blanco 
Posnet (1909) and Androcles and the Lion 
(1913). Shaw once suggested as much to Hes- 
keth Pearson, who eventually passed the tip 
on to Bernard Miles, and here it is now at the 
Mermaid. But the result is not very satisfac- 
tory, after all, for it only underlines how 
passionless and avuncular was Shaw's con- 
cern with religion. He found it touching, 
slightly absurd, occasionally noble, rich in 
paradox and quaint hypocrisies; but it neither 
moved nor angered him deeply. 

The horse-thief Blanco Posnet, like his 
would-be lynchers, finds himself as incapable 
of pure badness as of pure goodness; the 
Christians in Androcles are a mixed lot, like 
any other revolutionary movement. These are 
not striking conclusions, and nor are the senti- 
ments that accompany them. When the 
Roman Captain asks Lavinia what she is 
dying for, ‘I don't know,’ she replies. ‘If it 
were for anything small enough to know, it 
would be too small to die for.’ On most other 
subjects, Shaw would have been the first to 
deride such a sentimental evasion; but, for 
religion, a touching paradox will do. It might, 
indeed, get by with a_ child-audience 
(Androcles was partly aimed as a counterblast 
to Peter Pan), as might the blush-making 
baby-talk with the Lion (‘Did um get an awful 
thorn into ums tootsums wootsums?”"), though 
both elements clearly unsettled such experi- 
enced adults as Ronald Fraser (Blanco Pos- 
net), Jill Bennet (Lavinia) and Davy Kaye 
(Androcles), who proved disappointingly 
tentative. More style and assurance was 
shown by Alan MacNaughtan (Elder 
Daniels), Edward de Souza (Roman Captain), 
and by Ronald Fraser's blathering Caesar. 

Subsidies often spell ruin - or at least 
stodginess. But not, it seems, the grant from 
the Gulbenkian Foundation which has 
enabled the Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust 
and the English Stage Company to join hands 
in presenting new plays to the provinces. The 
first of these, The Knack by Ann Jellicoe, 
opened this week at Cambridge and proved a 
spritely, unacademic, uncommitted affair, be- 
ing devoted almost exclusively to the 
difficulty, for young people, of getting enough 





BRITISH 
CO-OPERATION 


by A. Bonner 


The most important book on the British 
Co-operative Movement since the publica- 
tion in 1934 of “Co-operation” by F. Hall 
and W. P. Watkins has just been published 
by the Co-operative Union, Written by 
Arnold Bonner, who gained with distinction 
the Oxfwrd University diploma in Economics 
and Social Science, “British Co-operation” 
deals with the history, principles and 
organisation of the Co-operative Movement 
from its commencement to the present day, 
emphasising its development since the first 
world war. 


This major work of 540 pages now be- 
comes the standard text book for students of 
Co-operation, but, far from being just a text 
book, it is the most comprehensive and up 
to date work of its kind and will for many 
years be the principal work of reference on 
British Co-operation. 


Comprising 18 clearly 
the book also contains 
short historical section 
which include extracts from important 
historical documents, as well as a bio- 
graphical dictionary, a list of publications, 
and the principal provisions of the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Price 17s. 6d., by post 19s. 6d. Published 
by the Co-operative Union Ltd., Holyoake 
House, Hanover Street, Manchester 4. 
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sex - which remains, of course, to unilateral 
and multilateral alike, one of life’s major 
trials. Like Miss Jellicoe’s earlier piece, The 
Sport of My Mad Mother, this new one is 
colloquial but non-realistic (depending largely 
on improvisation, which a talented and like- 
able young cast are not quite up to) and con- 
cerns the attempts of three young bachelors 
to mislead a naive girl (Rita Tushingham of 
the Taste of Honey film) on her way to the 
YWCA. The householder Colin (Ronald 
Falk) is innocent, gangling and hopelessly 
frustrated; Tolen (David Sumner) is a black- 
leathered, cowboy-booted Lothario who lec- 
tures him on seduction with the patient exper- 
tise of a youth club leader expounding the 
rules of snooker; and Tom (Terry Palmer) is 
happy enough sloshing murals round his bare 
room. 

Miss Jellicoe, brilliant on young men, has 
slight regard for her own sex, and the play is 
never quite as funny after the girl's arrival as 
before; the patterns of behaviour become too 
repetitive, the improvised action-passages too 
long and too undisciplined, the chatter lacks 
orchestration, and a shrieking infantilism 
finally sets in as the virgin protests a rape. 
But the cast is enormously engaging, particu- 
larly Messrs Sumner and Palmer, and the 
game of musical bedsteads bounces along 
gaily, punctuated by sudden flashes of 
illumination. ‘An anemone with a crew cut’, 
muses Mr Palmer, ‘would starve to death.’ 

A triple bill from the Dublin Festival has 
turned up at the Comedy Theatre, spear- 
headed by Harold Pinter’s A Night Out, a 
riveting anecdote about a mum's boy goaded 
to wildness; but London has heard this play 
on BBC Third and viewed it (superbly acted 
by Tom Bell, Margery Withers and the Pin- 
ters) on ITV, so why on earth should we pay 








‘Unhesitatingly commended 
both as good scholarship 
and easy reading.” 

— THE BOOKMAN 
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to see what is, with all respect, a very poor 
repertory rendering of it? It does prove 
robust enough for some of the quality to sur- 
vive; but its frailer companions, a surrealist 
skit on Mrs Dale by James Saunders and a 
study in symbolic guilt-transference by David 
Campton, are sunk practically without trace. 

A fairly recent comedy, The Winner, from 
the pen of American veteran Elmer Rice, had 
its English premiere at the Pembroke, Croy- 
don, last week. Eva, a country girl in New 
York, has an elderly sugar-daddy collapse 
and die on her blameless bed, leaving her his 
heiress. More concerned to clear her good 
name than to grab the money, she successfully 
defeats the nasty litigating widow, but finds 
victory hollow, and is recalled to her better 
self by the lawyer who had tormented her in 
the court case. An improbable piece choked 
with coincidence and dubious morality, the 
play has nearly enough good-humour to stay 
the course. Eva is engagingly played by a 
striking and forthright brunette called Pauline 
Yates, with a passable American accent, 
which is more than can be said for most of 
the others. Emrys Jones, in the tiresomely 
facetious role of her reluctant accuser, gives 
an oddly blurred and fumbling display of 
Shaftesbury Avenue camp, with scattered 
moments of charm. 


Back to Lempriére 
EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 


MICHAEL AYRTON (Matthiesen). I've always 
found it difficult to get on terms with Ayr- 
ton’s earlier work, which seemed laden with 
a crippling self-consciousness, This show is 
different. It shows Ayrton’s skill and intelli- 
gence at full stretch — but nearly everything 
in it is splendidly spontaneous. The paintings, 
drawings and sculptures in the show are 
linked by one of those mythological pro- 
grammes which are again becoming popular 
— this time it’s the myth of Daedalus and 
Icarus. In his introduction to the catalogue 
Ayrton says, ‘Photographs of potential astro- 
nauts undergoing tests simulating high velo- 
cities have been, for me, one point of depar- 
ture.’ This sounds, in theory, like a good idea, 
but the photographic images are a bit uneasy 
translated into paint. The triumphs of the 
show are the romantic yet sophisticated land- 
scapes of Crete and the Cyclades. Their 
aestheticism may be a bit precious for some 
tastes, but for me they are among the most 
appealing pictures recently painted by an 
English artist. 

LarRY BIGELOW (Waddington), These large 
watercolours, which owe a lot to Sung paint- 
ing, to late Turner and perhaps to Whistler, 
seem a little bodiless compared with Ayrton. 
Bigelow’s manual dexterity is stupendous and 
his taste above reproach, but some element 
of energy seems to be missing. RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PAINTING IV (Tooth). A 
good miscellany selected with a commend- 
able eye for the up-and-coming. The most 
interesting of the new or newish painters in- 
cluded in it is, happily, an Englishman, 
Derek Hirst. 

Wormark (Ben Uri). Wolmark’s work is 
not only very uneven, but it’s of a kind which 
we now find it peculiarly difficult to judge 
fairly. It lies at just the wrong distance in 
time. Wolmark was an off-shoot of Post- 
Impressionism, and he shows Post-Impres- 
sionist techniques in the process of becoming 
academic. His best work — small, unpreten- 
tious landscapes and still-lives — is somehow 








a bit reminiscent of Ginner and Gore. -But 
I wonder if some of the painters at Tooth’s } 
will seem as flavourless 40 years hence? © 
Vanessa Bett (Adams). As this retrospec- 
tive shows, Vanessa Bell's talent has worn 
better than Wolmark’s. She chose her models 
very intelligently: her earliest pictures show 
a resemblance to William Nicholson, her 
later ones have debts to the Cubists and | 
Derain. What she lacked was a strongly de- — 
fined artistic personality. Only rarely did she | 
achieve the intensity of the late self-portrait 
shown here. 

Patrick Hayman (Portal). Small in format 
and deceptively unambitious in style, Patrick 
Hayman’s pictures repay a second look. His 
speciality is a gentle humour. He treats seri- 
ous historical subjects, like Nelson and the 
Revolt at Cronstadt, with a wit which is firm 
but not jeering. Interestingly enough, he 
seems to owe something to the American 
watercolourist John Marin. Ospert LAN- 
CASTER (Jeffress). In this show. Lancaster 
takes a glance at the Levant, in a mood per- 
haps rather gentler than usual. He is an 
artist who rouses curiously strong reactions: 
one likes or loathes him. As a confirmed 
Lancaster addict, I enjoyed these — though 1 
think he sometimes spoils a nice architectural 
drawing by too much anxiety to pull off a 
cartoon-style joke among the figures. One or 
two of the very best drawings come close to 
Edward Lear’s topographical work. Coincid- 
ence or not? Gerorce FuLrtarp (Gallery 
One). Fullard’s bronze sculptures are an odd 
combination of spontaneous, almost tachist 
methods of work and a strong natural bias 
towards expressionist figuration. The result 
is interesting but restless — he seems to be 
groping towards a personal style which is not 
as yet fully formed. The sculpture made of 
‘trouvé’ pieces of wood I found rather trivial. 
Paoto Farkas (McRoberts & Tunnard). In 
many ways the complete opposite of Fullard. 
Farkas’s sculpture is elegan refined, and 
curiously lacking in tension or movement. 
Complex golden forms, which seem to be 
derived from the shapes of coral, are 
mounted on rich hardwood panels. They 
have great sensuous appeal and are good 
decoration. But it’s hard to see what led to 
their making, beyond the desire to display 
at undeniable virtuosity. 


Stones 


JOHN COLEMAN 


On the risky assumption that there are 
sermons in stones, let us take a look at the 
week’s new films. The Young Doctors (Leices- 
ter Square) brings Ben Gazzara’s moist-eyed 
intensity wastefully and inscrutably to bear 
upon the muddle of Fredric March's patho- 
logy lab in Three Counties Hospital. While 
the new boy and the old bear scrap (‘They 
pushed you down my gullet and I'm choking 
on you, boy’), things fall apart around them. 
Gazzara’s swiftly acquired nurse-friend 
(lusciously played by Ina Balin) has an enig- 
matic growth on her knee and March's slack- 
ness results in a delayed operation to save a 
baby’s life. In the end, the nurse's leg goes, 
off-camera, Gazzara emotes, the baby lives 
and old Dr Pearson/March makes a quiet 
exit into the wintry night. This pig of a film, 
with grateful acknowledgments to no less 
than four New York hospitals, is meant to 
be a serious effort at something: when they 
say the kid's got erythroblastosis, they mean 
erythroblastosis; and that huge wet walnut in 
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Dr Pearson’s hands is not just for kicks - 
that’s a brain, man, and he’s telling the new 
nurses to reverence it. Well he might. The 
dialogue is consistently terrible (“You're 
suffering more than she is right now — that’s 
why I love you, Joe, that’s why we all do’) 
and the operating-room sequence mangles its 
worked-for integrity by the usual angled and 
Martian shots of masked, sweating faces: 
horror-film stuff. Harsh, edgy black-and-white 
photography, some honest-looking interiors, 
and a good performance from March can do 
nothing against the onrush of clichés. Is there 
no decent plateau between this and the gothic 
laughter of Doctor in the House? 

On Friday at Eleven (Plaza) assembles an 
international cast —- Rod Steiger, Jean Servais, 
Ian Bannen and that chilly blond Peter van 
Eyck - to populate a dubbed exercise on what 
is all too rapidly becoming a frayed theme: 
the execution and failure of a big robbery. 
The setting is Marseilles and the prey a 
stoutly armoured US truck containing a 
million dollars. Some of the location work - 
a caravan trailer camp, a boulder-strewn plain 
- is as visually arresting as Hitchcock, but 
the story has foundered long before. Of the 
five robbers, only Servais is given any back- 
ground; the others come from nowhere, move 
— stoically unmotivated - from the poker 
game to holding up a nightclub to the night- 
mare miscarryings of the coup: their sudden 
angers and tears seem painted on. The good 
shock of the last seconds is lost; only dolls 
fall from the cliff. Alvin Rakoff directs. 

Nikki, Wild Dog of the North (Studio One) 
is the annual animal Disney, based this time 
on the Canadian Northwest in 1899. Nikki, 
one-eighth wolf, befriends Neewa, a bereft 
bear cub, and they have the obligatory comi- 
cal adventures until hibernation separates 
them. A brutal trapper snares Nikki (‘Here 


he would learn for the first time that all men 
are not alike’, intones the commentary) and 
trains him for the fighting pits back at camp 
and a snarling denouement with come- 
uppances all round. Some lovely shots of 
fauna, including a swarm of bees like golden 
electrons, can't compensate for the invitation 
to laugh at the droll little muskrats squeaking 
their death-fears or the growing discomfort as 
animal behaviour in these Disneylogues is 
constantly cut and groomed into men- 
daciously human patterns. 

The Fifth London Film Festival (17-31 
October) opens next Monday at the NFT 
with a showing of Jacques Demy’s much- 
praised first feature Lola. I hope to be report- 
ing on some of the contents of this bursting 
fortnight in succeeding pieces. 


Just a Night Out 


GEORGE MELLY 


Those readers who have never visited a 
London night club can have no conception of 
the tedium and expense which, until now, 
were the cost of sitting in front of a plate of 
shrivelled sandwiches and drinking new wine 
at Chateau prices in the dark. It is something, 
therefore, that at long last in the West End of 
our Capital it has become possible to eat 
fairly decently and drink a bottle of Beau- 
jolais until quite late for about 30 shillings a 
head. 

It is also a relief to be able to watch a 
cabaret which is never boring and sometimes 
very funny. 

It is also something to drink this wine and 
watch this cabaret in a place which has dis- 
carded crimson silk walls and foul little table 
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lamps, but has resisted the temptation to be 
either twee or chic. 

Therefore, all in all, two cheers for The 
Establishment, the new Soho boite. 

I feel obliged to hold back the last cheer. 
The organisers told us that this was to be the 
New Jerusalem of British satire for which 
Ken the Baptist has been crying in the wilder- 
ness. Well it isn’t. It is for the most part 
both amiable and witty, but nobody is going 
to go out into Greek Street feeling more 
revolutionary than when they went in, and 
nobody is going to stand up and shout 
‘shame’. A concrete example of what is wrong: 
as it happens, nothing to do with the actual 
entertainment, but it does show what I mean. 
On one of the walls of the club is projected 
the slide of a line of policemen holding 
back a crowd of women. Ah, I thought when 
I saw this, surely at! some time this image will 
be replaced by another showing a policeman 
kicking someone on the ground. Well it’s not. 
(Admittedly the night I was there the Duchess 
of Argyll was driven into the street by the 
candour of Mr Peter Cook. That was some- 
thing.) 

One of the blocks, as Mr Miller himself 
pointed out, is the make-up of the audience. 
There they sit, nice clean ladies and gentle- 
men of impeccable liberal principles and good 
SW addresses, waiting to be amused. They are 
quite, quite sure of themselves and some of 
them might even vote labour in the next 
election now that Mr Gaitskell is back in 
control. It would be very hard to shock them 
short of crucifying the Queen on stage, and 
even then they'd probably find it just ‘rather 
undergraduate’. Why are the audience like 
that, and where are the students and young 
people whose enthusiasm and conviction 
might help The Establishment to catch fire? 





The life of a young doctor. Days of hard work. And nights. 
The gratitude of patients. The disappointments... 
For nearly 5 years ATV's “Emergency — Ward 10” has brought the drama 
and hustle of hospital life to a nationwide audience. Now, 
in ‘‘Call Oxbridge 2000’’, ATV portrays the everyday life of a General Practitioner, 
sometimes exciting, sometimes dull—but always vital. 
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Well, the point is that although, for a night- 
club, 30 shillings is ‘absurdly cheap’, it’s too 
much for a student. Probably this is inevi- 
table, but it’s sad even so. 

Then there is that disease which has 
afflicted so many British satirists in the past. 
They will chose such soppy targets. Mr 
Macmillan, for instance, appears over and 
over again, but the point about Mac is that 
he is not in the proper sense a monster. He 
is just, to quote Jimmy Porter, ‘an old shrub 
left over from the Edwardian wilderness’. For 
satire to wound, the victim should be vile and 
in bad faith, not simply dangerously gaga. 
The cabaret of The Establishment tends to 
forget this. 

There is one exception. One of the artists 
comes on and says that he is René McColl; 
hacking and retching over a cigarette, he 
reads out McColl’s actual article on the 
Trafalgar Square sit-down from the Daily 
Express. This is perhaps the simplest idea in 
the whole show, and yet the most splendidly 
offensive. One hates and laughs at him. 
Indeed, considering the lesson to be learnt 
here, I'd imagine that a more improvised 
approach altogether would pay off. If the cast 
met every day over the newspapers and 
worked out a series of sketches based on their 
spontaneous impressions, the ragged results 
might prove to be rather more alive. 

And I suggest that if The Establishment is 
to be more than simply a pleasant place to 
spend an evening it should take a good long 
swig from a bottle marked ‘dada’, it should 
remember that ‘bad taste’ is a better weapon 
than ingenious whimsy, it should read Peter 
Simple and then reverse his ethic, and above 
all it should decide what it believes in, because 
without convictions it can never grow teeth 
and claws. 





RICHARD PANKHURST 


An Introduction 
to 


The Economic History 
of 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia, outpost of Chris- 
tianity, kingdom of Prester 
John, and gateway to the 
East, has a fascinating his- 
tory quite different from 
that of any of its neighbours, 
Its long-established institu- 
tions, the chronicles of its 
kings, and the accounts of 
foreign visitors make it es- 
pecially valuable as a source 
for the study of African 
history. 42s net 


Sidgwick & Jackson 
Distributed for Lalibela House 





Song and Dance 


DAVID DREW 


There is a right and wrong place for every 
good cause, and the best of causes can die 
from over-exposure. The Sante Fé Opera 
Company is no doubt greatly appreciated in 
its native New Mexico, where it stages a two- 
month season each summer in an open-air 
theatre. But at this year’s Berlin Festival it 
looked a sorry cactus; and whoever allowed 
the Company to impale an international 
audience on the soft spikes of Douglas 
Moore's The Ballad of Baby Doe deserves to 
be made to listen to that work for the rest of 
his life. Many years ago Roy Harris remarked 
that folk song was in danger of becoming 
another province of American big business. 
Sure enough, Baby Doe is machine-made, 
clearly marked ‘Fresh from Mother Brown's 
Colorado Home Bakery’ and guaranteed un- 
touched by human hand. 


The interest of the Santa Fé Company's 
appearance in Berlin lay in their Stravinsky 
programme: Oecdipus Rex conducted by 
Robert Craft, and Persephone by the com- 
poser himself. It is amazing that we have had 
to wait for so long for these two works to be 
united on the stage. They are born compan- 
ions, and should be inseparable. So the pro- 
gramme looked very promising, on paper; but 
that perhaps was where it should have stayed. 
With the forces available to him (including a 
down-at-heel upright orchestral piano that 
can't have been tuned since the last Berlin 
production of Wozzeck) Mr Craft could do 
little more with Oedipus than keep the tempi 
under control. By the time Persephone was 
due to begin her noble pilgrimage, a grand 
piano had been found, and with it some wel- 
come confidence. The presence of Stravinsky 
goaded the orchestra into more effective 
action, and Lorin Driscoll as Eumolpe pro- 
vided the evening’s only thoroughly accom- 
plished singing. Yet Vera Zorina, who spoke 
and mimed the part of Persephone with her 
usual intelligence, had to contend with 
groupings, settings and lighting that would 
have shamed a week-end college performance. 
As we have se.a from the recent British pro- 
ductions of R'nard and The Seven Deadly 
Sins, the chora’ ballet is a very arduous form. 
Had Kurt Joofs, the original choreographer 
of Persephone,, been invited to supervise the 
Berlin performknce, there would at least have 
been an assurafice that the task would not be 
taken lightly. } 


It is good nfws that the BBC will present 
Miss Zorina arti Mr Driscoll in a concert per- 
formance of Ptrsephone, again conducted by 
the composer,‘on 29 October. Nonetheless, 
we should not? forget (as we have long been 
allowed to) that Persephone belongs to the 
stage. There are many events in the score - 
for instance, the oboe march in Part 2, or the 
sudden change of mood and harmonic climate 
mid-way through Part 3 — that cry out for 
their visual complement. Moreover, the much 
questioned relationship of spoken voice and 
orchestral accompaniment is acoustically far 
less questionable in the theatre. (The placing 
of the speaker at concert performances should 
take account of that.) Persephone, which 
piercingly rebukes our age’s loss of harmonic 
innocence, is still the least appreciated of 
Stravinsky's major works; and even a produc- 
tion as rudimentary as the one seen in Berlin 
revealed new things to those of us who hither- 


to knew the work only from the score and 
from concert performances. 

On the second night of its existence, the 
new Deutsche Oper did its duty by contem- 
porary opera as proudly as the work in ques- 
tion, Giselher Klebe’s Alkmene, allowed. The 
effective geometry of Wilhelm Reinking’s sets 
and the very fine singing of Evelyn Lear in 
the title role and Thomas Stewart as Jupiter 
gave the evening a certain lustre that was 
notably lacking from Klebe’s score. One can 
understand why it was felt necessary to com- 
mission a Berlin composer, but the magnitude 
of the ‘occasion’ put an unfair weight on 
Klebe’s modest, sincere talent. 

The composer himself was at fault for 
choosing Kleist’s subtle and fast-moving com- 
edy, Amphitryon, which is far beyond the 
range of his workaday 12-note style. The 
music would have been neither more nor less 
effective if it had been associated with a quite 
different dramatic treatment of the same sub- 
ject, such as Georg Kaiser's Zweimal Amphi- 
tryon. Klebe’s comedy scenes have the verve 
and rhythm of a three-legged race, and for 
the rest there is very little variation of tempo 
or musical character. Singable lines, sensible 
orchestration, and a certain integrity do not 
make this opera any the less a fine play with 
superfluous music. The fact remains that 
Hans-Werner Henze is still Germany’s only 
young opera composer of international stand- 
ing, even though Klebe’s music has technical 
virtues that Henze’s all too often lacks. 

The outstanding feature of a Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concert conducted very 
capably by Werner Egk was the first perform- 
ance of Aribert Reimann’s Suite Ein Toten- 
tanz, for baritone and chamber orchestra. It 
was sung with perfect wit and sensitivity by 
Fischer-Dieskau. Reimann is still in his mid- 
twenties, and the Suite is hardly the work of 
a fully developed creative personality. But the 
gracefulness, the feeling for character and the 
melodic tension which inform these eight 
epigrammatic forms is so striking, and the 
talent so genuine on every compositional 
level, that to judge by this one work Reimann 
is as promising as any composer to have 
emerged in Germany since the war. It is a 
small thing he has done, but real and rare. 

From Berlin to our own Leeds Festival, and 
the notable premiere last Monday of Alex- 
ander Goehr’s Cantata, Sutter's Gold. It is a 
work of some scale, despite the fact that the 
large gesture and the long breath are foreign 
to Goehr’s temperament. The movement of 
Goehr’s music, rhythmically and harmonic- 
ally, is always most idiosyncratic, and not to 
be grasped at a single hearing. This is as true 
of the Suite which was performed at Alde- 
burgh last summer (and which superior per- 
sons have deigned to call ‘easy’) as it is of 
Sutter's Gold, about which I hope no one 
will be so foolish. 

The Suite was written after the Cantata and 
is, I think, the decisive work for Goehr: the 
Cantata, on the other hand, is a decisive work 
for our so-called English choral tradition. 
What would be child’s play for Cologne 
proves to be the devil's own game for the 
Leeds Festival Chorus, despite the remark- 
able and inventive care with which Goehr 
leads and supports the choral entries. Until 
we can have a performance in which the 
notes are sure and the rhythms alive (not just 
counted), we cannot claim to know Sutter's 
Gold. Nevertheless, the Festival is to be con- 
gratulated on a brave undertaking. Few in the 
audience can have left the hall untouched. 
The score contains much that is immediately - 
accessiblé: for instance the opening and 
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closing pages, or the instrumental dialogue 
in the third number, which so oddly and yet 
in a way appropriately reminds one of Ber- 
lioz’s Scéne aux champs. 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,651 Set by Swordfish 


A rumour reaches Westminster that in 
Omboke - British territory in Africa which 
has not sought independence —- tiny effigies 
of Mr Macmillan are being worshipped by 
tribesmen. A public relations firm is suspected 
of distributing these. Competitors are asked 
to write a Parliamentary question on the sub- 
ject by Mr Emrys Hughes, Mrs Barbara 
Castle, Mr Michael Foot or Lord Lambton, 
with a reply by the Prime Minister himself. 
Limit 150 words. Entries by 24 October. 


Result of No. 1,648 Set by A. M. Robertson 


Admission to a medieval guild involved a 
strict oath. Frame an oath of initiation, 
specifying three ‘do’s’ and three ‘don'ts’, for 
one of the following: a professional foot- 
baller, a stockbroker, a garage hand, a school- 
master, a journalist. 


Report 

Lazy, greedy, sly, vicious, fatuously emo- 
tional — thus the character of the footballer, 
for ever, in J. A. Lindon’s words, ‘writhing 
unhurt in the penalty area.” Competitors were 
terribly annoyed - as journalists periodically 
are — by the footballer’s habit of ruffling his 
mate’s hair and proffering, under stress, the 
odd frank kiss. 

All in all a great deal of bile was spilt and 
there was a dearth of really subtle digs. Only 
in the case of the teachers was there more 
sorrow than anger. Some of these oaths were 
positively plaintive. A guinea each to the 
entries printed. 


JOURNALIST 


(The Journalist enters and prostrates himself. 
Solemn music.) 


I swear by The Freedom of The Press duly 
to subordinate my principles, moral and political, 
to those of the newspaper at any given time. 
(The Editor turns, and makes the sign of the 
times over the sub-editor.) 


(Kneeling) That for adjectives I shall use 
nouns. 


(Standing) To promote Good Style in general, 
and in particular always to invert the word order 
in my sentences. 

Never to tire of using monosyllables, how- 
ever cryptic. 

Never to mention a man’s Christian and sur- 
name without inserting his age, height, occupa- 
tion and income bracket in parenthesis between 
them. 


(He kneels again, to take the solemn pledge of 
Judicious Appraisal.) 

Never to begin the last paragraph of any 
leading article without using the words: ‘One 
thing is certain . . .” 

(He rises, and is presented with his Press Card.) 
Mies Burrows 


GaraGe Hand 


This day, about to become a Member of the 
Antient Order of Wagon Mechanicks and 
Garage Autolycans, I do solemnly swear, 

I will never lift a bonnet without 
discovering a fault needing repair. 

I will never let my countenance lose the 
expression of expectancy of largesse. 

I will never be present at times of 

extreme urgency. 


I will always wipe windscreens with an 
oily rag. 
I will always be short of change. 
I will always bang smartly on the roofs of 
small cars to signify my presence. 
So help me Vulcan. 
L. G. UDALL 


STOCKBROKER 

I swear by the great God Mammon, master 
of all human relationships: 

Never to reveal the secrets of the Committee 
of 1400; 

Always to maintain perpetual hostility to 
Dalton’s; 

Never to deal with any bucket shop, but die 


Always to keep widows and orphans out of 
34 per cent War Loan; 
Never to carry an unrolled umbrella; 
Always to vote Conservative, 
PORCUPINE 


FooTBaLLeR 

I VOW that I shall EVER, whether brought 
down by fair means or foul, appeal by word, 
look and gesture to the heavens, the crowd and 
the referee; that I shall EVER seek an oppor- 
tunity to quarrel with my management; and that 
I shall EVER attempt to enhance the prestige 
of British Soccer by playing, if possible, for a 
foreign club. 

I VOW that I shall NEVER omit to clean 
my teeth before a game, lest my breath prove 
offensive to my fellow-players, when they rush 
up to kiss me after I have scored a goal; that 
I shall NEVER intentionally maim an opposing 
player, with whom I may eventually, by reason 
of transfer, have to collaborate; and that J shall 
NEVER miss the chance of giving interviews to 
the press, in which 1] suggest that I combine an 
extreme talent for publicity with extreme per- 
sonal unattractiveness. 

MARTIN Faco 


Science Notebook 
NIGEL CALDER 


The biologists of the world are arousing 
themselves, Some are planning an _ inter- 
national blitz on certain aspects of their 
studies comparable with the earth scientists’ 
International Geophysical Year. Others, at 
the recent ‘Pugwash’ meeting held in the 
United States, have called for international 
networks of agricultural research stations and 
marine biological laboratories, and the 
creation of a world centre for medical re- 
search. And yet others, returning from a 
pan-African conservation conference in 
Arusha, Tanganyika, have launched in Lon- 
don a world wild-life appeal, to save the last 
of the game from extinction. 

It was an Italian geneticist, Professor G. 
Montalenti of Rome, who began two years 
ago the present efforts for an International 
Biological Programme, resembling the IGY. 
Generally speaking, biology is best done by 
small groups or individuals working more or 
less on their own; but in his own subject of 
genetics of human populations, there were, it 
seemed to Montalenti, a number of prob- 
lems which would yield to a concerted world- 
wide effort — in particular those which have 
to do with the effects of the environment on 
human genetic make-up and on the numbers 
of the human population. He suspected that 
his fellow biologists might have other topics 
suitable for an international programme and 
so it has turned out. Such schemes now 
under discussion include a world-inquiry into 
natural biological communities menaced by 
human transformation or destruction; gen- 
eral studies on the planet's natural rates of 
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In its current issue Universities 
Quarterly publishes an important 
series of articles entitled 

The Popularity of Oxford 
and Cambridge? 

7s. 6d, a copy, 30s, a year from 
UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 
10 Great Turnstile, London WC1 


NOW OPEN ! 


THE RUSSIAN SHOP 
Londan’s centre 





for unusual gifts from 


%* BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 
in the national costumes of 
Russia's fifteen republics 

%* FASCINATING TOYS 
including wild birds and 
animals that whistle and 
growl 

%& EXOTIC HANDICRAFTS 
hand-painted and carved in 
metal and semi-precious 
stones 


RUSSIAN PERFUMES! 
WATCHES! BALALAIKAS! 
RECORDS! 

and lots more at 


THE RUSSIAN SHOP 
278 High Holborn 


W..l 
2 mins. from Ki or 
‘hancery Lane Stations) 








The Anglo-American 
Literary Quarterly 
TRANSATLANTIC 
REVIEW NO 7 


Price 4/- 


= issue: ame new 5 oe 

lew prose poetry by tte 
Deutsch, Quasimodo, Ungaretti, Max 
Steele, and others. 
Past contributors: C. Day Lewis, 
Arnold Wesker, Muriel Spark, William 
Carlos Williams — Jack Kerouac, 
John Updike in future issue. 

Now on sale at your bookseller or on 

order from TRANSA REVIEW, 

33 Ennismore Gardens, London, S.W.7. 














FAMILY 
PLANNING 


explaining all modern methods 
of Family Planning. Sent post free and under plain 
cover with details of our Confidential Postal Service. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 100) 333 Gray's inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Please send your free booklet under plain, sealed cover 
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Many successful writers owe much to the 
personal i cf a coach at the Leadon 
School of Journalism, 

in an article Editors are Human, recently 
published in a Literary Weekly, one success- 
ful student in ising the work of the isu 
said: “I think that the tutor must have spent 
on occasions two hours or more on my 
lessons’ and ‘His comments often run to 
three or four pages of typescript’. 

The standard of coaching at the ts) 
astonishes those who may be expecting to 
receive no more than a few marginal 
comments of a general trite nature. 

If you enquire, you will not be bombarded 
with high pressure sales talk. Why not find 
out for yourself? Free book “Writing for the 
Press’ post free from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S.), 
19 Hertford Street, WI. GRO 8250 





Unicersity 
Correspondence 
College 


Stadents are prepared by postal lessons fer:— 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


jrements, and the examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., (Econ), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. Help 
can be gives for M.A., and there are Courses for the 
Post-Graduate Certificate im Education, etc. 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards 
(Pts. | & Ul), and other exams. 


1887, is an Educational Trust, 
Tutors. Reasonable 

i Textbook library. 
fuls details of Courses, 
free from the » 


post 
House, CAMBRIDGE 











SALARIES 
by 
bank credit 


The C .W.S BANK is happy to 
offer its facilities to those who, by 
mutual agreement with their em- 
ployers, wish to have their salaries 
credited direct to bank accounts. 

Interest is allowed on current 
account credit balances, whilst for 
personal accounts the commission 
charge is only 5s. per 
of a 30 entries. A full ran 
of banking facilities is available, 
and with branches of oo as on 
Cc tive agencies throu 
tho couatry there should be no 
difficulty in selecting a banking 
point convenient for your use. 

Please ask for full informa- 
tion by completing and forwarding 
the coupon below. 


C.W.S BANK, P.0. Box 10! 
Manchester 4 


London Office: 
9 Leman Street, E.1 
Sub- Offices : 
Southampton Row and Westminster 


Branches and Agencies everywhere 
Please send me your illustrated folder with 














production of living things (and hence of 
human food) to see how they can be increased; 
and pooling of information on the genetics 
and biology of crop plants. 

The General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, meeting 
in London a fortnight ago, gave Montalenti 
and his colleagues a green light for further 
work on planning a three-year programme. 
There will be no sputnik (as there was four 
years ago last week, during the IGY) to pub- 
licise the work of the International Biological 
Programme; although who dare say there 
could not be a further IBP many years hence 
involving a biological exploration of Mars? 
These international programmes have a re- 
cord of repeatability — the IGY was a suc- 
cessor to the International Polar Years and 
has itself given rise to the forthcoming 
International Year of the Quiet Sun. 

The scheme for agricultural, marine and 
medical laboratories co-ordinated on a perma- 
nent international base was one of a variety 
of proposals emerging from this summer's 
Pugwash meeting of top scientists from East 
and West. The meeting also echoed the point 
in the IBP discussions about the threat of 
extinction of species of plants and animals by 
human mismanagement; and it was with this 
aspect of the world’s biological problems that 
Sir Julian Huxley, Professor J. G. Baer and 
Peter Scott were especially concerned when 
they recently launched the World Wild-life 
Fund. 

The conference in Arusha had shown more 
clearly than ever before how important is the 
proper management of land in its wild state 


and with its natural populations, not just for 
sentimental reasons, but because on poor 
soils nature knows best how to get the most 
out of the land. Indeed it is perhaps a pity 
that in its appeal brochure the World Wild- 
life Fund does not make this argument at all 
forcibly. But then perhaps people are made 
more charitable by appeals for money to save 
the zebra because it looks attractive than by 
the statement that the zebra means potential 
protein for Africans. 

Anyway, food is not everything, and the 
record of the wanton or careless killing of 
wild life is in itself a disgusting one: killing 
for ivory, killing by chemical pollution, killing 
for the sake of killing. During the last 100 
years, over 100 species of birds and mammals 
have become extinct, and there are plenty 
more on the danger list today. What the 
World Wild-life Fund wants to do is to raise 
half a million pounds a year to mount rescue 
operations for threatened wild life, to help 
finance long-term conservation measures and 
to support conservation and ecological science 
through existing organisations. 

That the Daily Mirror should have run a 
‘Shock Issue’ on wild life is a sign that the 
conservationists are getting their message 
through to many whose usual attitude to wild 
animals has been indifference, tinged with 
sentimental thoughts inspired by Noah’s Ark 
in the nursery and irrational fears encouraged 
by Hollywood and the circus lion-tamers. 
Now it is up to the conservationists to come 
out of their ‘last ditches’ and co-operate with 
governments in positive applications of ecolo- 
gical knowledge. 


City Lights 


TAURUS 


Bank rate, which strides violently up, tradi- 
tionally comes down in playful Grand- 
mother’s footsteps snatched when nobody is 
looking. The playfulness has usually been 
elephantine, the surprise achieved only by 
waiting until some weeks after anticipation 
has collapsed into boredom. This time, how- 
ever, Bank rate was cut before the cerebel- 
lum of the City had accustomed itself to the 
possibility. Its cerebrum, it is true, had been 
working it over for ten weeks, ever since the 
rate was raised to seven per cent. The gold 
figures for ‘August and September, for all 
their camov ‘lage, could not conceal the fact 
that a good deal of foreign short-term money 
had begun to creep back into London. Since 
burnt fingers fear hot money, and since our 
own predicament forces us to be solicitous 
for the dollar, there was a strong case for 
beginning to bring down short-term interest 
rates to internationally normal level as 
soon as ible. 

The surprising thing is that Grandma, des- 
pite her natural tendency to fuss over matters 
which are none of her concern, should have 
been willing to acknowledge the force of this 
case at a time when the government and the 
unions are scowling at one another and wait- 
ing for signs of weakness. Is the cut a sign of 
government weakness? Apparently not. Bank 
rate was cut last week, rather than in a few 
weeks’ time, partly because the annual 
Bankers Dinner at the Mansion House gave 
Selwyn an opportunity for explaining that he 
was still as serious about things as he had 
been in July. The new Governor, too, in his 
first public speech, rubbed in hard the fact 
that the present crisis (as opposed to the 


Thorneycroft crisis of 1957) is due to some- 
thing worse than little gnomes in Zurich. But 
he also made it clear that he agreed to the 
seven per cent Bank rate in July only because 
private speculators against sterling were then 
so excited and the European bankers (who 
examined Selwyn’s package in advance even 
more suspiciously than Mr Jacobsson) so 
demanding. ‘I would not be true to my own 
convictions’, he added, ‘if 1 did not state that 
it is my firm belief that constant recourse to 
disproportionate use of monetary measures is 
no substitute for a consistent and appropriate 
national economic policy’. 

Grandma, to be fair to her, has been 
grumbling about the Tory policy of budget 
deficits and high interest rates for some time * 
past; but the advent of a new Governor gives 
the grumbles more force, and the early cut in 
Bank rate suggests that he may not stop at 
grumbling. His suggestions, in the same first 
speech, that interest rates are too high, that 
the size of government expenditure abroad is 
better suited to an imperial past than to a 
seedy present, and that an excessive reverence 
for the past is one of the main economic 
handicaps of the British way of life, were 
well calculated to attract attention. 

Selwyn’s own Mansion House speech got 
better treatment than it deserved. The journa- 
lists had taken a look at the balance of 
foreign payments and thought a little about 
the likely first consequences of joining the 
Common Market; relaxation seemed impos- 
sible in the immediate future, and Selwyn’s 
reference to the apparent success of his call 
for credit restriction and dividend restraint 
seemed as mistaken as it was dishonest; the 
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squeeze, they proclaimed, would go on. The 
Stock Exchange, after rising sharply for a 
moment (largely because of a hasty covering 
by surprised Bears) was persuaded that the 
outlook is as dreary as before. But wages? 
It was unfortunate, from the government's 
point of view, that the cut in Bank rate 
should have been so promptly followed by 
the Ford Settlement and by Mr Hare's agree- 
ment to three wages council awards — includ- 
ing an award to road-haulage workers, over 
which Mr Cousins might have argued effec- 
tively - on the grounds that they had been 
arranged before the pay pause was officially 
inaugurated. The pressure seems to be easing, 
and may continue to seem to ease if the trade 
figures continue to improve. It remains to be 
seen whether Selwyn can convince the nation 
(and that includes the Prime Minister) that 
there is a dramatic long-term problem to be 
solved. 
* * * 

His ideas about planning are already run- 
ning into trouble. The trade unions were 
always suspicious — partly because they as- 
sumed that planning was meaningless with- 
out controls, mainly because they feared that 
Tory planning was only a euphemism for 
smalier wage increases. The big firms and the 
Federation of British Industries (which is 
busy at present warring with the other organ- 
isations representative of British commerce 
and industry) were in favour of government 
planning only because it seemed to offer them 
relief from the sudden changes in economic 
policy which made their own long-term plans 
unworkable. Mr Lloyd himself seems to be 
hankering for a Council whose short-haired 
technocrats will produce informed forecasts 
which, with their implications for policy, 
union and employers’ representatives will be 
equally ready to accept. The idea is nice 
enough, but ii may yet founder on the vague- 
ness of its own good intentions. The FBI 
were to have seen Selwyn and made things 
clearer this week, but he then unhappily 
caught the “flu. 

Possible chief technocrats (and there are 
very few possibilities) are being mentioned; 
possible staff — practical economists, whatever 
that may mean, on secondment — are being 
approached; but the whole project is now get- 
ting heavy with ambiguity and misunder- 
Standing, to the point where somebody with 


imagination is needed to get it off the ground. 
And Selwyn, for all his virtues, is not imagi- 
native. 


Company News 

The LCC, when it comes to market, is in 
turn a grand flop or a great success: its latest 
issue, a refunding issue of £10m, offers a 6} 
per cent coupon (the highest in the list) at a 
price of 96} and will almost certainly com- 
mand a premium. 

Steel shares have fallen back on the news 
that United Steel, the giant of the industry, 
is to postpone some of its expansion plans. 

Jaguar, already interested in commercial 
vehicles through Daimler, is taking over the 
bankrupt Guy Motors. 

International and British Paints have failed 
to agree on merger terms. 

Ranks are at last bidding, on what seem to 
be ungenerous terms, for Gaumont-British. 

Mr Wohl, whose State House is just oppo- 
site the New STATESMAN and remained empty 
for over a year before the Ministry of Works 
moved in, is making public his United Real 
Property Trust. 

The tea share market is getting excited 
about a few Indian bids for tea estates and 
the possibility that tea may soon go the way 
that rubber went: mergers seem likely. 


The Chess Board 


No. 622. Victory At Last 

For the first time since 1948 we've beaten the 
Dutch. In 1958, leading 6}:34 after the first 
round our men seemed near triumph, but the 
valiant Dutch team scored 7 in the 2nd round. 
This time, with 7 wins and 4 draws to begin with 
- the extra board provided by our Elaine Prit- 
chard scoring a useful 1} against the Dutch lady 
champion Fanny Heemskerk - we were safe 
enough even though, with two wins each and 7 
draws, the Dutch fought back on the second 
day; and it is only fair to add that while our 
team was about the best we could muster our 
opponents had to make do without their two 
grandmasters and at least three of their other 
top-players. A welcome chance for their young- 
sters, such as Langeweg to come to the fore; 
he had reached positional advantage against 
Alexander, then spoiled it by a needless sacrifice 
and gave our man the chance of hitting back. 
/ ir2ktbk1) / IpKtbqirp / pBip2p! / P2Pp3 / 4Pp2 / 
2R2P2/1P2BQPP /2R4K/. 
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1) Kta6;?,ba:; 2) Ba6:.a5': 3) Bo8.a4; 4) Qe2.Kif6: 5) Bel. Rc8:; 
6) Rc8:,Kibs; 7) Bb6,Oh4; 8) Kel.Kiad; 9) te:.fg:; 10) 
R8c3.RE7; 11) a6Xb3",OH2+; 12) KEL.Ohit; 13) Bel.af:: 14) 
R{3:,Rf3: and the young resigned in view of the 
impending B-check. 

Our own 21-year-old Hollis, Black against the 
Dutch veteran Orbaan, got a winning ‘bind’ right 
out of the opening. 

1) e4,c5: 2) Ktc3,Ktc6; 3) 93,86; 4) Ba2.Ba?: 5) d3.Krf6; 6) 
Be3,.06: /) Qc I. .Kid4; 8) Krce2, Kies; 9) Bd2,Qb6; 10) c3,Kies!; 
11) Kef4,Kce6!; 12) Bfl ja loathsome amecessity! Krti4:; 13) 
Bi4:, O-O; 14° Be2,{5; 15) Be3,fe:; 16) de:,Bg4; 17) Qc2,Be2:; 
18) Kre2:,Qb2:!; and s0o08 won. 

After a good many complications one of our 
own ‘veterans’, Milner-Barry, Black against de 
Rooi, reached this. position. /5rk1/p5p1/ipiR3p/ 
3P4/2kt2p2/5P2/PPSP /2K1kt3/. The sequel was 
quite entertaining. 

1) Rd7.Rc8; 2) Kdl,Ktb2:t; 3) Ke2,Re8t; 4) Kfl.Ktc4; ®) 
Krg2.05; 6) Rb7:,.Rd8; 7) Ra?:,Rd5:; 8) b4.Rd3; 9) he:.he:; 
10) Ke2.Rd2{; 11) Kfi.e4; 12) Ket4.ef3:; 13) Kind .Kic}); 
14) Kgl,Re2t; 15) Khi,KefS; and after a few ‘spite-checks’ 
White resigned. 

It has come to be traditional by now for the 
Anglo-Dutch match to be played on the hospit- 
able premises of the Dowty works near Chelten- 
ham, and the organisation functioned as well as 
ever. 

The 4-pointer for be- 
ginners is a game posi- 
tion Kottnauer showed 
me. Playing Black he 
could afford to ignore 
the threat of Qe5+ and 
to force the win rather 
neatly. For 6 & 7 
ladder-points both B 
and C are wins, both 
quite ingenious end- 
game studies and kindly 
donated to us by the top board player of the 
visiting team. Usual prizes. Entries by 23 October 
B: N. Cortlever 1936: /5Sb2/2Kikipl/3KtipPp/ 
SPIP /32/ 


C: N. Cortlever 1951: /2kr4/p2p3p/P3P3/1p6 
qP6/4Q3/1KSP/8/. 


A: C, Kottnauer 1961 








REPORT on No. 619 Set 22 September 

A: 11) Qf7:+.Kf7%:; 12) Rh?:.Rh7:; 

B: 1) hS.ah:, 2) #6,fg:; 3) ¢6,de:; 
6) b6,ab:: stalemate. 

C: 1) Be6}.Ke®; 2) KefStaf:; 

5S) KeS,Ke8; 6) Ka6,Kd8; 

K d8; 2) KefS.ef:; 


13) 86} etc. 
4) c5,dc: 5) a6!(b67"Pba:; 


3) KhS“Kg5?),f4; 4) £3,Ka8; 
7) Kh71,Kes; 8) Be7 etc. 1)... 
3) KgS!(KhS22),£4; 4) £3,Ke8; 5) Kg6 etc. 
Plenty of correct solutions. Prizes: J. W. 
Atkinson, J. P. Ford, R. Hayward, J. Mitchell, 
G. W. Richardson. 50 Ladder decade ist E. A. 
Barclay-Smith (917), 2nd J. R. Harman (749), 
3rd D. E. Cohen (746), 4th C. Allen (693). All 
back to scratch. While I am abroad (until 
mid-November) entries to be forwarded in time 
must reach the office by second post Monday. 
ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 479 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
New Statesman, 


London, WC1, by first post 24 October. 


Prizes: 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 479, 
Great Turnstile, 





1. Rene wildly embraced by 
husband in actors’ 


. Where poems are trans- 








AZ GGRRMES JRE 
zt 


lated (5). 


ACROSS 28. 1s sensible and liberal in 
payments (5). 


place 29. A month on the river in a (8). 
(9). famous ship (9). 


DOWN 


17. ‘View him with ——, yet 
with jealous eyes’ (Pope) 


20. Sells flowers (6). 


22. Rub out time and direc- 
tion (5). 


9. Young man 


. Goddess 


. Epthusiastic 








in America 
detained in prison (5). 


. What players do with the 


veteran inside scoring (9). 


11. Harden but not into 15 (6). 
12. One who catches others in 


rare chaos (8). 


gives page a 
flower and monarch a tree 
(10). 


5. Mountain in the Trossachs 
(4). 


. Eager to wail (4). 
. Uninitiated domestic skill 


would do for a river vessel 
(10). 


. Enclosed when there is 


warmth in the hut (8). 


study in a 
branch of learning (6). 


. Trash I can stir up as a 


revolutionary (9). 


a % with anger at heart 
(5). 


A final blow finishes the 
lizard (5). 


. Light showing movement 


of water on rock (9). 


3. Informed whether I am 


among the famous (8). 


. Name for a race between 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


ducks (4). 


Poverty and chaos sur- 
rounds a littered green (10). 


Team putting the foreign 
student in first (6). 


> paca one’s time for work 
(5). 


Wrong-doer starting with 
strange crimes (9). 


3. A slip of the tongue makes 


the Premier soon rise in 
confusion (10). 


. Fish with a stick for some- 


. Something 


thing plain (9). 


frightening 
makes one cower in con- 
fusion below the mark (9). 


‘> 
UTE AED 


24. Number in rabble rising 


for a royal house (5). 


25. Nautical guy (4), 


SET-SQUARI 


Solution to No. 477 


GEdaaOaA oFonay 
aloe eect 


yaRBuoRC f nara 
E cme 


_agaharogorc RIS | 
“ 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 477 


Mrs S. en (Sarawah) 


M. Collins (N. Wembley) 
Mrs Treverton (Newport) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

cost 6s 6d. per line (average ix words), 

two fines. Box numbers 23. 6d 

giv- 

eater inch. 

Copy by Tuesday first post. New States 

man, Great Turnstile, London, WCl. 
Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


The University of New South Wales 
wishes to ta Senior Lecturer or 
a Lecturer to the staff of Depart- 
ment of Drama, within the School of 
English. 
The successful candidate will lecture on 
the history of world theatre, and will 
take up his duties carly in 1962. 


Applicants for the position of Lecturer 
must have an opriate degree from 
a recognised University. For appoint- 
ment as Senior Lecturer, a higher 
degree or a record of publications or 
—— achievement in the theatre 
will expected. An understanding of 
the techni of theatrical presenta- 
tion as well as an extensive knowledge 
of dramatic literature would be an 
advantage. Special knowledge of one 
period of theatrical history - for 

. the classical period in Greece 
or the French theatre in the seventeenth 
century - would he particularly 

valuable 


Senior Lecturer, £A2,599 range 
tas bes per annum. Lecturer, £A1,779 
ah SA. AMS annum. Commenc- 
ing oa te determined by 

aan atone and experience. 


After passing a medical examination, 
the successful applicant will be eligible 
to join the tate superannuation 
scheme. Other staff benefits include 
study leave and assistance with housing 


Pirst class ship fare to Sydney of 
appointee and family will be paid. 


Four copies of Applications including 
the names of two referees should be 
fetes with the Agent General for 

New South Wales, 56-57 Strand, Lon- 
don, WC2, and a copy forwarded to 
the Appointments Section, The Uni- 
versity of New South Wales, Box 1, 
Post Office, Kensington, NSW, by air- 
mail to reach Soe Sere 17 November 

1961. 


NEW STATESMAN - 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continved 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Applications are invited for the 
following vacancies: 

(a) Child Guidance Clinics 
GUILDFORD | full-time, 1 part-time 
MITCHAM 1 full-time 
CHIPSTEAD 4 sessions per week 
SUTTON 4 sessions per week 
WOKING 2 full-time 
All Clinics have an establishment for 
a com team, with a Psychiatrist 

as Medical Director, and —- is 
secretarial help. There opeee: 
tunities for every Psychiatric ial 
Worker to undertake group 
with children, long term therapy wii 
lectures to local groups 
regular meetings with other 
There are also opportunities for regular 
meetings to share experience and dis- 
cuss problems. Referrals reflect a com- 
cross section of t ity. 
elationship with the administrative 
is good and there is a Working 
Party for maladjusted children on 
which members of the clinic teams are 
repre 
() Hostels and Special School 
Hostels for d children are 
established at oe Merrow, 
Nr Guildford (junior git's "and boys) 
and Starburst, Dorking qenior 
and a school for maladjusted boys 
opened at Wishmore Cro, Camberley 
in September, this yea 
supervision is prov 
and the school. One Psy: 
Worker is required for + 
parents of the children. 
ment offers considerable 
rehabilitation of childrd 
families. 
Salary and Conditions q Service 
in accordance with the WRi 
operat 
Apply, giving full detaiJ§ of qualifica- 
tions and ey - and@:he names of 
inty Medical 
ngston-upon- 








WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASTON SWALLOWNEST 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Headmaster/Mistress of this school 
which will be created as a result of the 
amalgamation of Woodhouse Gram- 
ar School and the Aston Swallownest 
County Secondary School. Amalgama- 
tuon will take place on the appointment 
of the new head. 


There will be approximately 1,662 
pupils on rol} in January 1962, and the 
school will be in Group XXV (it is 
expected that the salary for a good 


honours trained = 
his/her scale will, 


The Head of the Grammar Schoo! is 
leaving on 31 December 1961, having 
obtained another post, and the Head of 
the Sesengery School retired on 
1 August 1961. 
New em. already exist at Swallow- 
nest and major extensions to them have 
been included in a Building Programme. 
Until new buildings are ready, in about 
3 years time, the school will be housed 
in both buildings which are about 4 
miles apart. The whole schoo! will then 
be housed at Swallownest where excel- 
lent facilities of every kind will be 
available. 


Soviets. must be graduates of a 
British University. 


Forms of application and further par- 

ticulars obtainable from the Education 

Officer (S.78), County Hall, Wakefield 

Last date for receipt of applications 
vember 1961. 











AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


LECTURERS IN FRENCH 


The University of New South Wales 
wishes to appoint Lecturers in French 
to the of Newcastle University 
College. 
Applicants must have an appropriate 
degree with honours, and one of those 
appointed will lecture in Old French 
language and literature 
Salary: £A1,779 range £A2,484 per 
annuni 
Commencing salary will be determined 
by qualifications and experience 
Successful applicants will be ecligibic, 
subject to passing a medical examina- 
tion, to contribute to the State Super- 
annuation Fund 
First class fares to Sydney of appointees 
and families will be paid 
Pour copies of applications, with the 
names of three referees, should be 
lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, 
WC2, and a copy forwarded by airmail 
to the Appointments Section, Box 1, 
Post Office, Kensington, New South 
Wales, to reach there before 17 
November 1961 


SURREY COUNTY POUNCIL 
CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICE 


APPOINTMENT OF PDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Applications are invited from Educa- 
tional Psychologists for full-time 
appointments in the North-Eastern ae 
South-Western areas of the 
Candidates should possess a 
psychology and have attended a full- 
time post-graduate course in id 
guidance Teaching experience is 
essential 
Remuneration will be on Grade TI of 
the Soulbury Committee Scale £1,290 
per annum to £1,560 per annum. 
The successful candidates will be 
required to devote half their time to the 
Child Guidance Service a time 
to the School Psychological Service in 
the area 
Full particulars and application form 
from the County Medical Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 





SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


Applications are invited for the full- 
time appointment of Psychotherapist 
in the Child Guidance 

Applicants should have had suitable 
training and experience in 

therapy. Remuneration will 

Grade II of the Soulbury Scale £1, 290 
per annum to £1,560 per annum. 
Applications will be also considered for 
sessional appointments for which 
remuneration is at the rate of £2 10s. 
per session plus travelling expenses. 
Application forms and further particu- 
lars from the County Medical Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 








MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL - 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


FULL - TIME EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST reqd in Harrow 
area. Honours degree in Psychology or 
equiv., recognised clinical training & 
teaching exper. essential. Duties incjude 
general advisory work in schools & 
work in Child Guidance Centre. Salary 
Soulbury I] £1,290-£1,560. Prescribed 
conditions. 


Application forms (s.a.c.) from Chief 
—— hk er} (Ref. GP) 10 Great 


G . returnable by 31 

pe Ar Candniaie who applied in 

~ a; first advertisement need 

refer 3 their previous application 
Quote #355 NS NS) 





T DUNSTAN’S Convalescent and Holli- 
day Home for blinded ex-servicemen at 
Brighton, has vacancies for 

t Pemale Staff (age 25/40). “Varied 

| leameuting duties. Further information 
gn lication to Matron, St Dunstan's, 


Ovi , Brightoa. 


pr 


WOMAN JOURNALIST 


with wide general knowled >= a8 
for interesting, varied wo 

Answers feature in ‘Reveille’. 6 en 
have flair for lively and accurate writ- 
ing and be able to research into — 
material and present it simply. ly 
in writing to the Editor, Revehle” 

127 Stamford Street, SE1. 








ESSEX 
HARWICH FURTHER EDUCATION 
CENTRE 


Full-time DEPUTY WARDEN (Man 
or woman) required for 1 January or as 
soon as possible thereafter 
Candidates should possess a degree, 
teacher's certificate or Diploma/Certi- 
ficate in Social Science or Youth 
Leadership and have had experience in 
teaching and/or Youth work 
Salary £520 x £27 10s. (16) x £40 (1) to 
£1,000 per annum, plus tion and 
training allowances if accordance 
with Burnham Further Education 
Salaries Report conditions. Increments 
for previous oved experience (maxi- 
mum 5) also for teaching service and 
war/national service. Assistance to- 
wards removal expenses available in 
approved cases. 

Details and application forms obtain- 
able from the Divisional Education 
Officer, Park Road, Colchester. 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


ASSISTANT HOUSEMOTHERS (not 
under 19 years) resident, uired for 
interesting work in Children’s Homes 
with boys and girls aged 5-15 years. 
Training or experience desirable but not 
essential Separate bedroom and good 
holidays. Minimum salary £35 per 
month rising to £44 10s. less valuation 
of emoluments. 


Write: Children’s Officer, 220 London 
Road, Chelmsford 





THE INSTITUTE OF HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Applications are invited for a post of 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. The 
duties of the post will be primarily 
concerned with study and research 
work, but applicants must be prepared 
also to undertake ral administrative 
duties. Possession of a university degree 
and previous research experience will 
be an advantage. Commencing salary 
will be in the range of £700-£850, on a 
scale rising to £1,100. Contributory 
pension sc . Applications, giving 
full details of education and experience 
and the names of three referees to 
reach the Secretary, the Institute of 
Hospital Administrators, 75 Portland 
Place, London, W1, as soon as possible. 


PRISON WELFARE SERVICE 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men or women for appoint- ° 
ment as prison weilare officer at H 
Prison, oa mag Aduete —— *. 
an a riate capacity is 

a qualification im social studies is 
desirable. Commencing salary as for 
Probation Service £835 (age 29 and 
above) and six increments to £1,025. 


Further details and application forms 

(returnable by 31 October 1961) from 

General Secretary, NADPAS, 66 
Eccleston Square, London, 1. 





SENIOR 
O & M OFFICER 


A vacancy for a senior man has arisen 
in the small but well established O & M 
Department of a ma industrial and 
merchanting group with headquarters 
in West Applications are 
invited from candidates aged from 30 
to 40 with at least three years exper- 
ience in O & M work in commercial 
and accounting fields. 


The successful candidate should be 
nee = ents we SS 
ts up to the preparation of 

reports. Practical knowledge of 
A card and other data- -Processing 
equipment and the ion of an 
accounting or secretarial qualification 

would be an advantage. 


A commencing salary of £1,600 p.a. is 
offered and there are good prospects of 
advancement. 


Write with full details to Box 6159. 





AMERICA 
Mrs fom Bote (ACCS), 


THE OVERSEAS STAFF AGENCY, 
RICKMANSWORTH AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 
is available at her office here to dis 
cuss suitable child care and secretarial 
vacancies. 

ITALY = posts as mother’s helps 
and au pairs. 

Please write to 45 Church Street, 
Rickmansworth, for an appointment. 





B® requires Assistant to Information 
Officer, Scotland, in Edinburgh. Duties 
include collection and preparation of pub- 
licity material and its dissemination to the 
press and to publications; handling 
enquiries from public and press, liaison with 
press, development and maintenance of 
biographical material and other general 
publicity work. Qualifications: knowledge 
of Scottish history, life and affairs essential; 
—— and bi ing experience an 
advant Salary £1,060 ( ibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,335 max. p.a. Re- 
lication forms (enclosing 
and quoting reference 
should reach Appoint. 
ments “Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
, within five e days. 


UMvensiry of Adelaide. Applications 
are invited for two appointments as 
Reader in Psychology and Lecturer in 
Psychology. It 1s hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to appoint candidates whose quali- 
fications and experience are predominantly 
in experimental ps logy. The depart- 
ment is equipped for research in experi- 
mental psychology and at present an experi- 
mental testing room (sound-proofed, air- 
conditioned and temperature controlled) is 
being constructed for use with either 
animal or human subjects together with a 
surgery for animal experimentation. The 
department fae unique rtunities for 

on experimental comparative 
psychology of the marsupials. Ancillary 
staff include three technicians and a i 





ORGANISING Secretary, preferably mar- 
ried woman, trained or ex _——- in 
social work, required by 
Family Planning Association. Please apply 
in writing to ral Secretary, 14 Fred- 
erick Road, Birmingham, 15. 








poe 


* bs) 
4s1\e 





= NATIONAL SPASTICS SOCIETY 
requires 
TRAINEE DEPUTY WARDEN 


for work in Centres for cerebral palsied adults. Applicants should be young 
men with some experience of residential] establishments, willing to undertake : a 
period of training at each of our Centres. This type of 
patience, tolerance, and understanding of the psychological probk 
handicapped adolescents and adults, and the ability to supervise staff. Salary 
scale £650-£800 + emoluments. Application forms are obtainable from the 
Secretary, National Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent, London, W1. 





, 
ed 


faced by 














about existing staff and facilities in the 
Department are invited to communicate 
direct with Professor M. A. Jeeves, the 
Head of the Department. Salary scales: 
Reader, 950 — 70 - 3,230; Lecturer, 
£A1,675 — 9S — 2,340: with superannuation 
on the PSSU basis. The initial salary may 
be fixed within the scale in accordance 
the successful candidate's 
experience. General Condi of Appoint. 
ment and a statement about the Posts for 
the information of p 
may be had on application to the Registrar 
of the Liteon oc or to bat ang retary, Assoc- 
iation of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, <- a a SWI. the informa: 
tions, in te me me te 
tion “ueted ta the final 

conditions of intment, coud 
reach the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, aot 
later than 13 November 1961. 
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NIGERIAN Institute of Social and Econ- 
omic Research. University College, 
.. Nigeria. see gg are invited 


pice 
Salary scales: (a) £2,275 x 75 - £2,575 p.a. 
(b) x 50 — £1,100 p.a. (over 28 years 
£1,050 x 50 - £1,150 p.a.). Entry according 
to experience and qualifications. Passages 
for appointee, wife and up to 5 children 
under 11 years, on appointment, overseas 
leave and termination. Children’s, car and 
outfit allowances. FSSU. Part-furnished 
accommodation at rent not exceeding 7% 
of salary. Detailed applications (6 copies) 
i referees by 10 November 1961 to 
Inter-University Council for 
Higher Fdtcation Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, WC1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland. Pensionabic 
post in Edinburgh for man or woman as (a) 
Agricultural Economist or (b) Assistant 
Agricultura) Economist. on 1.11.61: at 
least 26 for (a); at least 21 and normally 
under 28 for (b) Qualifications: university 
degree, normally with Ist or 2nd class 
honours, in economics, agriculwre or 
closely related subject, or comparable rele- 
vant qualification; also for (a), at least 3 
ars’ appropriate post-graduate experience. 
Enowtelae of statistical methods or prac- 
tical experience of agriculture an advantage. 
Duties include investigation of changes in 
financial conditions of agriculture and 
factors affecting agricultural output, analysis 
of farm accounting data, and preparation 
of materia! for farm management advisory 
work. Salary scales: (a) £1,342-£1,654; (b) 
£738-£1,222. Starting salary may be above 
minimum in either grade. Promotion pros- 
ts. Write Civil Service Commission, 
arlington Gardens, London, W1. for appli- 
cation form, quoting 5395/61. Closing date 
6 November 1961. 


IDDLESEX County Council - County 

Health Dept. Psychiatric Social] Work- 
ers reqd for skilled casework in community 
cafe services. Part-time psychiatric social 
workers considered. Work is developing in 
scope & individual interest in various 
aspects of social treatment is encouraged. 
More experienced psychiatric social workers 
have opportunity of learning teaching 
methods & group sw ision. Establish- 
ment of 10 psychiatric social workers & 
County Psychiatric Social Work Organiser. 
Casework consultation with exper. psychi- 
atric social workers available for newly 
qualified. PTA quails & salary. Car allow- 
ance payable. Prescribed conditions. Par- 
ticulars & 2 referees to County Medical 
Officer, Ref. ‘S". 3, 5 & 7 Old Queen St. 
SWI, by 20 October. (Quote H.444 NS). 

IDDLESEX County Council — Educa- 

tion Dept. Psychiatric Social Workers 
reqd at Willesden Child Guidance Centre. 
22 Brondésbury Villas, NW6. which is 
staffed by a Consultant Psychiatrist, an 
Educational Psychologist, 3 part-time 
Psychotherapists & 2 Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Adequate secretaria! help. Oppor- 
tunities for long & short term case work 
Close liaison with the Health Authority & 
a developing emphasis in preventative work 
PTA quals & salary £740-£1,000 plus Lon- 
don Weighting up to £40. Enquiries & 
appointments to visit, telephone MAIda 
Vale 0621 Anolication forms from Borourh 
Education Officer. Vernon House, 16% 
Willesden Lane, NW4, returnable by 30 
October. (Quote H.506 NS). 


NATIONAL Old People’s Welfare Coun- 
cil invites applications for two training 
bursaries for social case-work with particu- 
lar reference to elderly people and their 
families. The bursaries are tenable at a one- 
year Applied Social Studies course at a 
university. A degree or diploma in Social 
Studies (including field work) is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite to this course. Each 
bursary will consist of a maintenance grant 
according to age and previous experience of 
between £409 and £550; plus tuition fees, 
essential travelling expenses, a book allow- 
ance and, if necessary, dependants’ allow- 
ances. The bursaries will be awarded to 
those intending to undertake social case- 
work with old people, but no stipulation is 
made about employment with a particular 
body, as it is recognised that a suitable 
opening may be found with a voh y 














GPCRETARY. experienced and fully 
qualified, required by Circulation Man- 
ager of this journal. Write 10 Great Turn- 
stile, London, WC1. 
E Jewish Blind Society invites applica- 
tions for the post of Matron at one of 
its Homes. Applicants should be State Regi- 
stered Nurses preferably with addit | ex- 
ee for such an important post. Excel- 
mt staff quarters and remuneration. Con- 
tributory staff pension scheme. Applications 
in confidence to the Secretary, 1 Craven 
Hill, London, W2. 
ECRETARY-Caseworker reqd by Family 
Casework Agency & Citizens Advice 
Bureau. Apply with full detls exp. to Chair- 
man, Ki & Surbiton Central Aid Soc., 
73 Penrhyn Road, Kingston-upon-Thames. 
DITORIAL /Production. Assistant Man- 
ager required by medical and technical 
publishers to handle production of text- 
books and journals. Must be well-educated 
with some editorial knowledge. Interesting, 
varied work with wide scope. Write stating 
age, education, rience, salary level to 
Bailliere, Tindall Cox, 7 & 8 Henrietta 
Street, London, WC2. 


DITORIAL assistant, under 40 years old, 
with qualifications or experience in 
ch al eng ing required for con- 
trolled circulation journal describing new 
products with industrial applications. Accur- 
acy and the ability to write clear, concise 
English are essential. Write, giving full 
details of education and experience, to 
Box 6153 
sos Summerhill lacks History, Geo- 
graphy, Engl. teacher. Temp. or perma- 
nent. A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffolk. Tet. 40. 
ULL- or part-time teacher Shorthand 
wanted for West End school. Capabic 
socoenety willing to teach considered. Apply 
>” 

















Well End, ar Barnet. Housemother wid 
at once for Burgess Hill Schl. ELStree 5560. 


ART-time Interviewer/typist (woman) 
required by School of Languages for 
evening duties (5-8 p.m.); knowledge of 
languages an advant Apply in writing 
to St Giles School, 63 Oxford Street, W1. 


GECRETARY required for Professor of 
Pharmacology at University College 
London (Gower St, WC1). This is an inter- 
esting and responsible post. The work will 
include correspondence, typing of scientific 
papers, and organisation of teaching and 
other departmental work. Good holidays. 
Applications to Assistant Secretary. 


ECRETARY/Personal Assistant, 30/35, 
for Architects WC2. Sal. £13. Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, WI. HUN 0676. 
ECRETARY required for an inte 
post, which would test the flexibility o' 
even an MP's secretary. Professional/com- 
mercial work, plus helping the build-up of 
a charitable cause in which our country is 
making its mark. (Advertiser is the Hon 
Administrator of one organisation). WI 
district but convenient hours arranged to 
avoid rush-hour travel. Good correspondent 
plus shorthand /typing of course, but initia- 
tive and even managerial ability more essen- 
tial. Salary £800 plus extras and half-yearly 
bonuses. Further details gladly sent to suit- 
able applicants who should please state 
Periods in last two posts, age and exper- 
ience. Box 6214. 
DVERTISING Agency - Highbury. If 
‘ou live in North London, you can have 
all the troubles (and interest) of an Adver- 
tising Agency with the minimum travel to 
work. This small, growing Agency at High- 
bury Corner, next to tube and buses, has 
a vacancy for a competent Directors’ secre- 
tary/shorthand-typist. Interesting mixture 
of panics. Some advertising experience 
advantageous, but not essential, Good 
salary. Graphis Publicity Ltd, Swan Yard, 
Ni. Tel.: CANonbury 706, 
Cc LET'S Head Office requires the fol- 
lowing staff: Invoice-typist, Clerk/ 
typist, Piling Clerk. 35-hour week. Salaries 
according TU Agreement (recently in- 
creased). Apply Mrs Birch, 44/45 Museum 
Street, London, WC1. ae f 
Cc ERICAL help read one afternoon wkly 
for charity org. Typing & simple a/cs. 
Usual rates. Refs essential. AMB. 4001. 


WyAnteo part-time clerical staff, day or 
evening. Apply Principal, Central Lon- 
don Institute, 6 Bolt Court, Fleet St, EC4. 
UNIOR clerk, female, to assist in Gen- 
eral Office. Typing experience an ad- 
vantage. — and @ prospects 
available to suitable applicant, Minimum 
ing salary £8 p.w. Annual in- 





body or a local authority or in connection 
with a hospital. Further particulars and 
forms of application are obtainable from 
the Secretary, National Old People’s Wel- 
fare Council, 26 Bedford Square, WCI. The 
latest date for receipt of applications is 
1 January 1962, but earlier application will 
be welcomed. 





GANISER wanted for Manchester and 

District Federation of Community 
Associations, working in collaboration with 
the Local Education Authority and the 
Manchester and Salford Council of Social 
Service. Salary of £650 to be offered to 
Capertencs. ‘Dees trom’ Hoe, Serretery, 
ex 4 iis from a ry, 
Manchester and District Federation of 
c yA iations, 16 Queen Street, 
Manchester, 2. 








creases. 35-hour, 5-day week. Good work- 

i conditions and holiday arrangements. 

‘Phone WHI. 5622 or write: Chief Clerk, 

National Union of Bank Employees, 28 

Old Queen St, Westminster, SWI. TY 

GENUINE selection of attractive office 

s. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 

Sa Princes St, Hanover i W1 (opp. 
Dickins & Jones). HYD. 6471. 


Secretarres & Receptionists 
: Doctors and 


32 toria St, EC4 Ci 
QHORTHAND typists T 
p.m GK Bureau, ye 


MUSeum 
C ~ i, -4, 4 maladjusted -~ 


Resident or non-resident. S.a.c. to Red 
School, East Sutton, near 
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A box of 


du MAURIER 


carries twenty 


beautifully packed 


full size 

filter tip cigarettes 
made from 

the finest 

Virginia tobacco 
that money 


can buy. 


Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 4/6 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contiaved 


Gapay Assistant. male, required ed for 
= Art institute. Box | 





be or write. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


TALENTED 21-yr-old married girl, good 
, 5 yrs study painting, ting. design, 

nd teste eoemm 

. fashion etc., 


magus Sony soot S eee oe 
Refs. Tel.: PRI 9639 or write Box 6120, 
[space post 

post. 











resident London, sks 
Interests literature, 
con- 


social —— 
Not afraid of hard work it is 
interesting. Gd shorthand / typing. Box 6043. 


ENTERPRISING educated Satie “e 
secks responsible office post area 
S-day wk. Correspondence accounts routine 
procedure speaking and writing. B Box 6202. 


. 63, 
ARSEE Indian, aged, - 
FRO. 308. 


mrsic, 


RECTOR of Studies 
Oxon) of Ministry Recognised School 
of English for Foreigners seeks similar post 


immediately. FULham 9364 or Box 6268. 
": SCHOLARSHIPS 








THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships 


Applications are invited for scholar- 
ships in Anthropology and Sociology 
(including Ovccanic Linguistics), 
Demeaneety (including social and cul- 
tural aspects), Economics (including 
Economic History and Economic Stati- 
istics), Geography (most branches but 
act at —— with any emphasis on 
and climatology), 

Moders Rito (particularly in the 
fields of Australia and the British 
Commonwealth), Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan)*, International Rela- 
tions, Law, Pacific History, Political 
Science (including public administra- 
tion), Philosophy (including, as well as 
the traditiona 7 Usaha of philosophy, 
social and political philosophy, the 
philosophy of education, the logic of 
the natural and social sciences and of 
history, the history of ideas), and 
Statistics (including Mathematical 

tistics) 

Applicants should be yst-graduate 
students with capacity for research. 
Scholars will normally enrol for a 
Ph.D degree, the course for which 
extends over three years. A scholarship 
is initially awarded for two years but 
will normally be extended for the 
whole period of the approved course. 
The basic scholarship allowance is 
£A950 per annum. Married scholars 
with children receive additional allow- 
ances for dependants. A grant will 
normally be made towards travel costs. 


Application forms and further parti- 
culars are available from the University 
or from the Secretary, The Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, Marlborough House, Pal] Mall, 
London, SWI. Applications should 
reach the University by 30 April or 
31 October in any year, although special 
consideration may be given to applica- 
tions at other times. Scholarships may 
be taken up at any time after award, 
subject to agreement of the Head of 
Department concerned 


D. K. R. HODGKIN 
Registrar, 
— of Advanced Studies. 
Box 4 
CANBERRA. ACT, AUSTRALIA 
*A substantial knowledge of the rele- 
vant language is a pre-requisite 





Gcor School, Winscombe, Somerset. 
(Co-educational boarding school, under 
Quaker management). Entrance 
Scholarship, £100 per annum, 7 to boys 
and girls aged 11 to 14 on December 
1961: for entry September 1962. Awarded 
on examination to be held in March. Full 
details from Headmaster. 


SCHOOLS 
URGESS Hill School at High Ca 
Well - rnet. Freedom and 
rders and day children. 
oys & a girls 7-18 years. EL Stree $560. 


For ~ freedom and self-government. Kil- 


House, 
nad Gite trom 3 years. Head- 
M Aitkenhead, MA, 24.8. 








land. 
master: 
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APPRECIATION 


I thank, most sincerely, all those who 

congratulated me on the occasion of 

. wre as High Commissioner 

in the United Kingdom. 

I deeply regret that I am unable to send 

a of thanks to each of you 

since the large number of 
makes this impossible. 


It would, however, have given me 
supreme Pleasure and the deepest satis- 
faction to reply to the kind congratu- 
latory messages from my dear brothers 
and sisters in the Congo, Algeria, 
Angola and South Africa if the 


my ability. 
(Signed) KWESI ARMAH, 
GHANA HIGH COMMISSIONER 





AEROPREEN AWARD 
COMPETITION 1962 


Ist prize £300 for an upholstered 
furniture design. Open to all designers 
and design students. Details from 
Aeropreen Ltd, High Wycombe, Bucks. 





A COMPANION sought to active —_ 
resident Oxford. Pleasant, light 
120 Edith Rd, London, WI. _FUL. Ol. 
T™, Stetina of York will appeal in 
Good Cause of the Week on 
pa a n 25 p.m. for the Medical Work 
in India, Pakistan and Nepal of the British 
Missionary Societies. Gifts may be sent to 
the Archbishop at Edinburgh House, 2 
Eaton Gate, London, SWI. 


Amr ‘student couple sk “cheap accom. 
furn. /unf. af. Willing ba babysit. Bo: Box 6166. 


For wanted for unique war reminis- 
cences. Please write Box 5994. 


TTERY teacher (f., 23) wants job where 
some knowledge pottery, art, etc., use- 
ful. Box 5986 


UALIFIED teacher required to coach 
girl of 8 in general subjects one evening 
a week. St John's Wood area. Box 6102. 


USIC-lovers Gewish) invited to join 
record-playing ‘oup (classics) im 
Birmingham. Box 6093. 


INTER in Switzerland 1d offered ‘by re Te 
tired (f.) teacher to elderly woman in 
exchange for a few hours daily household 
help. Apply with photograph: Miss M. 
Heynemann, Klosters, Solaria. ot 
OULD mathematician prov. solutions 
Univ. Entr. Schol. _ Papers? Box 6197. 





(corny Director with no knowledge 
of Italian would like to take private 
lessons at his home -— Kensington district. 
Please s send qualifications. Box 6190. 


AMERICAN lady, 50, speaks Scandin. 3 
Ital., Russ., drives car, artist, 

writer, business exp., now in Italy, seeks in- 

teresting work in any country. Box | 6067. 


ANTED. MA Gown - gentleman's 
_¥¥' short size. . AMB. : 5973. 


GP permanent ent foster home withi within = 


miles of North London, 
exceptionally tam little boy wy aged 6 % 
years with no family of his own. 
mts must be of Roman Catholic 
a. a apply to y > Area Children’s 
DO N/2747/10), London Coun 
Councit eo {3 Holloway Road, London, N q 


ANY holiday suggestions (male 30's)? - 
I've still 2 weeks. Jobs, or social work 
considered. Box 6239. 


LUB. Why travel abroad when you can 

meet people from all parts of the world 
at the All Nations Social Club in Central 
London? Subscription 10s. p.a. Meetings, 
dancing, table tennis, snack bar, etc. De- 
tails: All Nations Social oad Led, 83 
Chiltern Street, London, 


ELP aged Refugees using our attrac- 
tive, colourful, ristmas Cards. 
Sample set of nine varied cards 5s. 6d. post- 
paid. Published by the Trustees, Voluntary 
and Christian Service, 139 Oxford St, wi. 


E Art of ‘Seeing. ng. Readers im impressed by by 
Aldous Huxley's account of how his 

the methods of the late 

ated American oculist & 

author of ‘Good Sight Without Glasses’, 

may be interested to know that this tech- 


we is practised by the Misses Scarlett 
aLAN. 366 & Brighton 52663). 

(CONTEMPORARY Christmas cards. 

al by Sane Henry 








Vincent Housé, Vin- 





MA®« Gerson, Portrait Photographer - 
studio or location, price list on re- 
Woodstock reet, 


pm? 16 Mayfair, 
ondon, W1. MAY. 0609. 








NEw Personalist Club. Conversation 

circles, Leisure activities. Informal 

approach. Writing, arts, thought. Box 6016. 
XPERIMENTAL Drama ctor, (ama- 
teur) reqs new now menibers: 

cians. This 

in ‘Lysistrata’. 

Towers, Wil. BAY. 


ro Fu Geovncad An Gallery wish to 


quiries a asad ee oso ios Bor ‘Sst. 


TOWER Theatre Club members enjoy not 
pa plays and good company, but 
p omgte Ap ey tay 

ing ormances avistock 
tory Company, regular talks and dis- 
cusions. All tor £1 is. or 7s. 6d. annually 
= cas Ge © Sip que see ome, me tte 
Sy Tine 96 Go Fe Interested? 
Tower Theatre Club, 


rite to the 
Tower, Canonbury Place, Nl. 


E different. Cordon Bleu cook and assist- 
ant undertake unusual cooking and 
table decorations for dinner parties, cock- 
tail parties etc., within your price range. 
Ring PRimrose 9559. 
CROSS Frontiers: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and 
legacies for its international service over- 
sea. FSC (26), Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, 1. 


UMANISM - the outlook for the world 
we live in. Write Ethical Union (BE), 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8. ws. 


ASY £175 Letter Contest. Send for Free 
Entry Form - plus Free ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’. No Sales - No 
Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ s BA Schoo 
two free writing encyclopaedias. BA 
of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 




















PaintiING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 

chures, catalogues, etc., with illus. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, W1. may. ~~ 


Invest in a jae on ~ assist 
Invent ins See A. Mar . MP. 
[MPECCABLE printing = NS —— 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press, 

171 Strand, Su Surrey St, wc2. ' TEM. 2545. 
gGuoat “ig < Writing for © Profit. The : - 

hobby. Interesting ree. 

Regent ‘Institute (8/191), Palace Gate, W8. 
Planning Booklet free under 
Labora- 


lain, sealed cover. Premier 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’ s Inn Rd, WC1. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 

















OUR 1961/62 SKIERS PROGRAMME 


Our booklet of 180 pages will appeal 
to Skiers of every standard. It was 
lanned by Experts with the Ski know- 
w and contains =v and Free-Lance 
Arrangements at 250 personally selec- 
ted Hotels in the best Austrian, Swiss, 
French, Italian rwegian 
Centres. 


Costs from: 224 gens (rail) 
33 gns (air, with 14 nights at resort) 
19 Oct. Winter Sports Film Show and 
Cocktail Party, Centon Hall, 6.30 to 
30 p.m. 


FRNA LOW, 47ins) Old Brompton 
Road, London, SW7. Tel.: KEN. 8881 
(day and night) and 0911. 





PIRECTORS 0 needing able office staff 
im. & f.) consult Stella Fisher Bureau, 
436 Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6 Bar 6644 tacks 


UITAR Lessons. Classical, C Chesnakov 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 


{ 7ISION corrected. Sight improved with- 

out glasses. lified Bates Practitioner 
Michael Ronan, Gloucester Road, SW7. 
KNightsbridge 732 7323. 


R M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, thal- 
mic Optician, attends the atton 
tical) Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
‘1. (Tel. HOL. 8193). 


HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
cation and even surgery, yet withal 
ible enemy of fitness 
‘and mental activity ~ remains. Garlisol 
Tablets will liquify catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Harmless, benevol- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming, 
Send 52s. 6d. for six “aw treatment 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s. G months’ 
pe a wie Sock ict ¢ igh 
vice, to lisol Company, Fai t, 
Sussex, or order through your chemist 


=ACHERS’ Sensory Nexus: 27-30 Oct 

at ae, Ipsden, Oxon; also Country 
Dancing. Nov. ‘Introduction to Ous- 
pensky’ & Painting _Week-end. 


INGUAPHONE Italian Course. New 
a bargain £9. Write: 17 Estelle Rd, NW3. 


You can Italian eff in 
_3 months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 
HAYE you a Grasshopper Mind? A mind 
that nibbles at everything and masters 
nothing. Pelmanism will enable you to con- 
centrate and develop your mental rr 
seoeniy. Write for a free copy 
ience Success’, which describes the 
Course, Pelman Institute, 67 Norfolk Man- 
sions, Wigmore Street, W1. WEL. i4i1. 
SPEECH Training. English for foreigners. 
Miss Shackman, LRAM. SLO. 415 
Oy 
new b te A. P.O 
Box “4 London, nw sedis 
ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(N). 
Endsleigh Court, WC1. Booklet sent. 
PAINTING Classes, Sunday and Wednes- 
day. so studio, West End exhibi- 


tor. Box 5949 
years of misery I loud “the 

















FTER 30 
way to relieve catarrh. My method : 
the result of many years’ —— pA. 
is aoe successful. 34. -y he 
3 "Underwood (NS), 176 Regent on 


Gas Nake Good Toys. ove. Write for cata- 
logue, = tS or visi 
newest toy: 


t London’s 
ee g NS, 30 Gt 
Marlborough wie (behin | Liberty’ ).__ 
aps ‘at t less cost than 








SKI 
CLUB MEDITERRANEE 


The Club Mediterranee is a French 
Club, whose centres in Engelberg and 
Leysin in Switzerland, and Tignes and 
Serre Chevalier in France, are the 
favourite meeting points from Decem- 
ber to April for ski enthusiasts, who 
appreciate good ski-ing, good food, 
good company, and free use of the 
local ski lifts and teleferiques. 


As a member of this famous French 
Club your Sew will cost far 


Now's the time to write, phous or call 
for full details to 
TRAVEL COUNSELLORS LTD, 
- Kensington High Street, 
ntrance in Wrights Lane) 
LONDON. W8. (WEStern 1517) 





yor one of our friendly Christmas house 
parties staying at luxury hotels on 
Majorca and the Costa Brava. Air travel 
and excursions included in the very reason- 
able c _ For example, 4 days at 
s 5 Agaro. sta Brava, 39 gns. Ask for our 
meg Poker Se Wings Ltd, 48 (U5) 


Bak: t, ondon, 
AMBassador 100 L. —— avers. 


Ss" in iadonma~ias Latest, least-known of 
ski-ing centres. Our — are by 
rail from London, fortnightly, Dec. 
until Easter, From £39 incl. Seeeb Holi- 
day Agency, 39 Albemarle St, London, W1. 
BANDOL. S. France. Charming villa 10 
yds sea. B. & b. from 
details Box seni. =e 
PROTRAVEL have someth: every- 
one. Write now for your ,. fp 
3 et cas Baer 
t Castle St, Oxford Ci 
(behind Peter Robinson) LAN 3101 wi 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 

GOOD Typewriting & Secretarial 
A& gency! All orders whether large or 
nbd carefully carried out. Contract work 
undertaken for Typing, Duplicating, Mail- 
ing, —— Always required, Secre- 
taries, Typists Calculating ey Se 
well-paid et ot & permanen 

W. Bedf 


Call Gen. Man, J. d 
Ludgate Hill, EC4, Crty 2154. Agency, ti 


MANUSCRIPTS and ¢ theses t 
ately and cheaply. Box Ox 6243. 


EAN McDougall for t 
J 24-hour duplicati ping, translations. ‘cc 
sington Church ¢ rch St, W8. WES. 5809, 
UPLICATIN shorthand, 
D 1a ane. Liabei Eyles, 10 mL omg 
oad, London, Nii 1. ENTerprise 3324. 
Miuings sorted, 7s hr service. Enve- 


lope addressing. O.P. Mailing, 42 Vi 
Rd. East Molesey, Surrey. MOLesey 1534, 











a@ccur- 





RS Jolly will or 
M*s. Lyon. 28 ering Cres r duplicate : 


ef eal 
M6c Rochester Row. Swi. vic. 7333. 


Weir 2 -—— 
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L° ONDON New Left Review Club Litera- 
ture Study Group. Series on American 
Literature Fridays at 8 p.m. a 
(Corner of Dean St-Carlisle St, WI). Ad- 
mission Is. 13 Oct. Scott Fitegerald: J. 
Wilkes. 20 Oct. American Poetry: A dis- 
cussion: 27 Oct. Marianne 
Moore: 3 Nov. Eugene 
O'Neill: M. Butterworth. 10 Nov. Nathaniel 
West: A. Ross 17 Nov. John Crowe Ran- 


Arthur Miller: 
Gould Cozzens: D. W. Harding. 


ITAIN and the Bomb - NATO or 

Neutrality? Ivor Richards (Labour 
Candidate Sth Ken. 1959), Michael L. 
Howard, CND. Chair.: John Thorpe. Ken- 
sington Central Library, Campden Hill Rd, 
WS. Tues. 17 Oct., 8 p.m. Admn free. 
Debate org. by Kensington & Chelsea CND. 


NIVERSITY College London Free 
Public Lectures, Autumn Term 1961. 
Mon. 23 Oct. at 5.30. Inaugural Lecture by 
Professor O. J. L. Szemerenyi, “Trends and 





lord Northcliffe Lectures in Literature by 
Mr Angus Wilson, ‘Evil in the Fnglish 

. Complete list of public lectures 
(including lunch-hour lectures) from Publi- 
cations Office, University College London. 
Gower St, wet. (Stamped envelope reqd) 


RITISH Association Granada Lectures. 
Third series annual lectures, “Com- 
munication in the Modern World’, Guild- 
hall, London. Tuesday. 17 October. Sir 
John Wolfenden, 
Bridge’. 8.30 30 p.m. 


ISTFNING Mectings 1 ecture / Demon- 

stration by Dr Rache!) Pinney. Orping- 
ton, The Priory Church Hall 7.30, Mon 
16 Oct.: High Wycombe, Speen Village 
Hall 7.30, Fri. 20 Oct.; Dartford, Temple 
Hill Community Centre 7.30, Sat. 21 Oct.; 
Staines, Town Hall Council Chamber 7.30, 
Mon. 23 Oct.; Saffron Walden, Friends 
House 7.30, Tues. 24 Oct.; Harrow, Bel- 
mont Assembly Hall, Kenton Lane 7.30, 
Sat. 28 Oct.; Chelmsford, Cannons Res- 
taurant, Duke St. 7.30. Mon. 3) Oct; 

bury Town Hall 7.70. Mon. 6 Nov.; 
Horsham Town Hall 7.30, Tues. 14 Nov.; 
Bromiley Central Library 7.30, Thur. 16 
Nov.; Dorking Masonic Hall 7.30. Mon. 
29 Nov.; Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hall, The 
Drive 7.30, Tues. 21 Nov.; Norbury, The 
Library. Beatrice Avenue 7.30, Mon. 27 
Nov.; St Albans, Court House 7.30, Thur. 
3 Nov.: Romford, The Lorry Hall, Market 
Place 7.30, Thur. 21 Dec. 


ARCHAEOLOGY in Russia. Two lectures 

ae, Avdusin (Moscow Univ.) 

30, Conway Hall, Red Lion 

Se.. WCI, hacopsiemenl Study of Nov- 

gorod’; Mon. 23 Oct., 7.30, SCR, 14 Ken- 

sington Sq., W8, ‘Excavations at Smolensk’. 
Admission ‘2s. Gd. each lecture. 


ATIN America: Pull « day Conference for 
geographers, economists, teachers, 
students at Portsmouth, 4 November. Apply: 
Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian Councils, 2 
Belgrave Square, _London, SWI. 








PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 
gy WIL. PARK = Fri. 13 Oct. 

Zernov: “Kiev Russia’. Fri. 
20 Oct. 7 p.m. Lady Hulton: ‘Reminis- 
cences of Russian Life in Paris’. At 46 Lad- 
broke Grove, WI1. Tues. 17 Oct. 8 p.m. 
Dr L. Pasternak-Slater reading own poems 
& translations from Rilke (in i__ 





. SPES, Conway Hall, | wet. 


s&. Lecture: “Education Through Art in 
Ghana’. Ilustrated A my by George 
Stevens, Thurs. 19 Oct... an. College of 
Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbu 8 WCl. Ad- 
mission 2s. 6d. Members SEA Is. 6d. 





Socausr Party of Great Britain, 
Public ting 
Socialism’, 


stration for 

Caxton Hall, Westminster, SW1. 
Wed. 18 Oct. at 7.30 p.m. Admission free; 
questions | and discussion. 


sIVERSIONS — a musical evening. The 

New Jewish Society, 83 Chiltern St, W1. 
Wed. 18 October at 8 p.m. Admission to 
guests 2s. _ 6d. 


Wt SRE yc you in . ae Se year? Re- 
union Sat. 14 Oct. 7.30 p.m. at King's 
Court Hotel, Leinster Gdns, W2. Bring 
tos, films. Adm. 2s. British Hungarian 
ship Soc., 1362 W Terr, W2. 
‘Public Lecture. Free. Mrs S. Chak- 

Wy or Clas- 








Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688. 

UDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Sq, 

SW1. Public Lecture, Wed. 18 Oct., 
6.30 p.m. ‘Is Buddhism Selfish?", Mr M. 
OC. Walshe. Thur, 19 Oct. Special Late 
Lecture at 7.30 p.m. “Who do you think you 
are?’ Mr D. Gold. Also aye 21 Oct. 
3 p.m., Children’s Class. Send 4s. for “The 
Middle Way’. Enquiries: TAT. Th 


Te “West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, WS. Sun.. 15 Oct., 6.30, Music & 
Readings, 7 p.m. ‘Political Action’, H. J. 
Blackham 
AN Relacernation Be Proved?’ Public 
lecture. 15 Oct., 8 p.m. Pree literature. 
Sac. ULT, 62 Queea’s Gardens, W2. 


E —q5 or jerome by Peter 

Dreyer, re special correspond- 
ent in Europe of New York Journal of 
Commerce. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Wed. 18 Oct. 
at 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


RESIDENT John F. Kennedy - Three 

films - ‘Primary’ (report on the Wis- 
consin Election); “The Inauguration’; and 
‘The Visit to Paris, Vienna and London’ 
American Embassy pper Brook 
Street entrance, Thurs. 19 October at 
6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


ss British Peace Committee and ETV 
present the exciting story of Cuba told 
for the first time in a new colour film 
‘Island Aflame’ (U) and Joris Ivens’ colour 
film of China ‘Early Spring’ (U) Islington 
Town Hall, Upper St, Ni, 19 October 
7.30 p.m. Tickets 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., Ss. from 
BPC, 94 Charlotte St, W1 (LAN. 5904) or 
Collet’s, 74 New Oxford St. 

Grmiruat ISM proves survival. Lectures 

and demonstrations daily. 
HQ, 33 Beigrave Square, SW! "BEL. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 








UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


A full-time Course for serving teachers 
with at least five years experience will 
be held in Newcastle in the academic 
year beginning September 1962. 
One year advanced course in Fpl 
education, leading to the INSTI 
DIPLOMA IN THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN. At the end of 
the year, students may apply for 
admission to a further year of part-time 
study for the Diploma; this period will 
be spent in their own schools. 
Applications should be received not 
later than 1 January 1962 by the Secre- 
tary for Teachers’ Courses, Institute 
of Education, 19 Leazes Terrace, New- 
castle upon Tyne, 1, from whom further 
particulars and aplication forms may 
be obtained. 


NIVERSITY of London: A course of 

two lectures entitled “The Conception 
of Kingship in Ancient India, an Anthro- 
pologist's View" wil] be delivered by Dr L. 
Dumont (Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 24 and 
25 October at the School of Oriental and 
‘African Studies, University of London, 
WC1. Admission free, without ticket. James 
Henderson, Academic _Registrar. 


'WEDEN - the Mode! Society? Fight lec- 
tures on Sweden beginaing Tuesday, | 
October 1961, at 8 p.m. at the Library 
the Swedish Church, 8 Cea ae hey 
Wi. Dr W. &. Mead: The Personality of 
ds An jiation of its raphi- 
cal Soaement” Arrd by Anglo-Swedish 
Society. Admission free. Non-mems welc. 


Ne! “Universities Brighton 1961 Fabian 
Conference, Royal Pavilion: 28/29 Oct. 
Details: Cr Blackwood, YMCA, Brighton. 


NIVERSITY of Cambridge. Residential 

Course entitled ‘Our Own Times’. A 
one-week Residential Course to be held in 
Hughes Hall, Coster from 3- ? - Feb- 
ruary 1962 on life in Britain in the 20th 
Century. The Course will deal with the 
social and political development of Britain 
during this period, its Literature and the 
Arts. Fee for the Course, including resid- 
ence at Hughes Hall: £10. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Cambridge University Board of Fxtra-mural 
Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge. 


ARTINGTON College and Arts Centre, 

Totnes, Devon, provides ratory 
Courses in Music, Art and Drama, a 3-Year 
Professional Course for Musicians, and two 
3-Year Courses for Specialist Music 
Teachers which are run in collaboration 
with St Luke's College, Exeter, and Rolle 
College, Exmouth. All courses are 
dential. Prospectus from the 
EVENING private tuition by 

graduate teacher in London area 
Maths, Chemistry, OL and AL. Box 61 6163. 

















res by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Dipl 
Mod. fees. Prosp. (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw F CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91_. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 
H°* Die, revista que ‘tefleja el estado 
actua mu: lengua Septaien. 
idea] reading for students of Spanish from 
second year onwa Informa- 
~-. nog Well-ilhustrated. Puzzles. 
ocabulary or — Fn Al 
aieey Glasgow & er cer Ti, = 
Charch Street, 


RUSIAN. ne 18 lease —poaal x 
course with individual tutorial help. £3 
Write Director of Swdies, Dept VHT, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (est, 1894). 
ALIAN lessons by expd native teacher: 
speedy results guaranteed. Box 5764. 





oe Tuition Gave, ool ot agli “4 
Foreign Languages. 
for Foreign ees Cub 
oe Oxford Street. TANgham 005. ‘a All 
‘oreign languages in day 

or private lessons, beginners & 2p grades. 
Daily classes in English and prep. for Cam- 
bridge Univ. Certificates. 


or long 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus { free. 


PANISH, Italian, French, German. German. Small 
classes for b 2 Ss, inter di 
advanced. Pronunciation with — 
ers. International Lang eee son 
Shaftesbury / Avenue, Wi. GE 


RENCH Conversation Chae es. Day, 

evening and junch-time classes. Private 
lessons Beginners to Advanced; all with 
French teachers. Correspondence courses. 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, London, 


wad (opp. Garrick Theatre). (TRA. 2044). 
Bae Study: 





Correspondence Course 
on application to: Miss K. 


Walford, 37 Edith Street, West Bromwich. 


NTENSIVE Secretarial Courses. Gregg & 

Pitman Shorthand. Frances King Secre- 

ye s at Harrington Lon- 
. Sw. 4771. 


SoSRPTARIAL ~ Training jally for 

university graduates, and r students, 
six-month and intensive i4-week eet 
Write Organising Secy, Davies 158 
Holland Park Ave, WII ‘PARK 4654. 


UCH- -typing and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand. Private tuition BAYswater 1786. 
SXPERT tuition in “interpretation and 
technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leschetizky Method. Tanya Polunin, 
LRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd. London, WI 


PANISH Guitar Lessons, Auth. Span 
meth. Personal & class lessons by Len 
Williams. Apply tree booklet cont. ‘His- 
tory of the Guitar’, Spanish Guitar Centre, 
%C ranbourne St. WwCc2 COV 0754 


Yours composer gives lessons in piano, 
clarinet, theory, jazz. LAD. 0568. 


NEOLITHIC to percussi 

(ex-Slade but learnt a lot since) offers 
regular lessons to a few pupils genuinely 
interested in drawing, painting, modelling, 
carving, etc. London only. Box 6258. 














ist? Scul 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


LEASANT double bedroom in ious 

Hampstead flat. Own cooking of live with 
student couple and baby as one of family. 
5 gns p.w. One person pref. SWI. 6394. 


MF. bed-sit.-rm, quiet house nr Golders 
\ Grn, suit. business woman. Box 6068. 





(“ANONBURY. Fiat, ige b/s. & kit. ~din.- 
rm, share bathrm. Suit yng mar. 
or 2 friends. £5. Refs. essential. Box 


G®. secks another share flat Puteey. 
£2 7s. 6d. wkly incl. c.h.w., elec. Tel. 
Neligan, PUT. 7785 Mon., Tues., Wed. evgs. 





FN nnn oe te Architect with lish wife, 

and maid, on ayy ond 
for year, 3 house or flat, three 
He me Saggy ow venient for West Central 
London. Write, 60 Hillside, Banstead, Sy 


RITER (in his thirties) is pone, for 

flat near or overlooking Primrose Hil! 
Up to £250 p.a. for large | room s/c. flat or 
£300 for 2 roomed place. Glad to consider 
variations on these requirements. Box 6249 


Genu0Us young cple & sister, scientist & 
teachers, reg. attract. s/c. flat, 3 rms 
Max. 6 mis from Strand, 6 gns. Box 6266 


OCTOR & wife sk s/c. fur, flat London 

one month beg. Nov. Reas. Box 6220. 
Furs. accom, reqd professional 

woman, Canonbury or near. Box 6227 


G*avvate student and sister Jamaican) 
require fli flat for two. two. Box 6230. 
YOUNG prot. woman, san cumiientee, reqs 
reas. accom. Golders Grn or Mill Hill 
area. Matthews, 1 Rodborough Rd, NWI! 
IRY. neat room wtd in t neigh- 
bourhood by woman, t too ‘diggy’ 
Minimum needs but some home typing 
eferred: Battersea /Ear!s 


(noiseless). Area 
Court or within mins Sth Ken. Box 6276. 


SOUTH African (Indian) doctor ne nage, si. 
flat k. & b. Mod. terms. Box 


SS lady secks minute flat, minute 
a? «ei t. 2 miles radius Victoria. Box 6134 
aa m. 26, desires share flat Hammer- 

smith, Fulham, Chelsea, S. Ken., Put- 
ney, Battersea, etc., from 21 Oct. Box "6141, 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


“wrear reports in October on gas 
cookers, resale price maintenance, pro- 
cessed cheese and cheese 
slimming food. “Which?* 
reports on consumer goods, publ 
the Consumers’ Association, ate available 
on annual subscription — £i to war” 6, 
14 Buckingham Street, L 
RAVETERAT A . — Human- 
ion and the Afro-Asian Revolutions’ - 
i of direct action. 
From -y S «ho Acton Way, Cam- 
bridge; Is. 4d. post free. 
ANSATLANTIC Review’, entering its 
aS, wishes to buy short stories, 


third poe Meg : 
general interest. 
Swi. 


fond with a... s.a.¢, to 33 Tien Gann. 


R Sale: Keesings Contem 
Archives. Continuous set from 1 4 4 
1961. In first-class condition. Box 


WANTED, Agent (Publisher) new 

mended translation of Taemnnbes 

Pushkin’s Lyrics. Paperback. Box 6131. 
OUR Book pleasingly oduced at low 

yu wy ae ge 


yo 
cost desired goo 
directly from you typing by reducing phe 
Broadacre 












































Hs AD: newly furn. 2-room flat, ar 
Heath. All facs, £4 p.w. _Box 6 6191. 


W9. Convenient tran 
owner mod. flat offers 
prof./bus. yng woman. Engs: 
NTERNATIONAL Residential Club 
double and single rooms, £5 full by 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon CRO. 2634 


ELL furnished s/c. flat to let Central 
London for 6/7 months. LAN. 1846. 


FASHIONABLE Fulham, bed-sit., 
or morning 
6290. 


ort. Woman 
/sit. room to 
ao 





own ckg facs, low rent 
schoo-taking. ¢ Gd_ transp. facs. 


s/c. xy to let shortly near Swiss Cot- 
tage. 1 furn., 1 unfurn, 2 — kit. & 
bathrm. Rent £312 inclusive. Box 6260 
wis. 


18. Upper fiat 3 rms, kit'etie, part- 
furn., share b. 3} .w. 1-2 yr lease; 
suit “quiet couple. BA = 44. 
ENSINGTON. Fur. "tm med. court. Ch., 
c.h.w., use k. Lady only. WES. 2267. 
ENS. bed-sit. —}_ Ret, eh. For bus. / 
prof. lady. 4 gns. . 0923. 


Laace furn. room with cae in triendiy. 
house in V 


torian Muswell Hill. Own sink & eocher. 
Use bath. £3 10s. oe St ae pm 
| Eg b/s., Hampstead. I lady, Cent. 
carpeted throughout in luxury 
why Use kit., bathrm. £4 10s. MAL 5722. 
K®T Village cottage with 3 bedrooms 
to let for winter only at low rent. Com- 
mute easily. Box 6286. 
IVIERA: flats to let, reduced winter 
rates artist's hse Antibes. Box 6069. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


OURNALIST, wife, 1- baby, 
furnished flat. NW preferred. Box 66. 











Yours man requires small furn. flatlet 
or large bed-sit. with cooking facilities, 
Hampstead area. Box 6285. 








By air mail to Europe Ws.; 





penne ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world (25s. for si: months.) 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 

Middle East 983.; N. & S. America, India & 

Pakistan 118s; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 

By air freight to W. Ajrica Ws.; E. Africa 95s.; §. Africa (Johannesburg), 
india 98s.; Australia 130s. 


Sxemnwenes NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC ‘orn 


140s. 








Arctic Parade, Soa 


&N. The —_ library oe. Provides 

* anywhere in Britain the latest books 

reviewed and advertised in po colurms 

promptly and at reasonable charges. Free 

a fren the Army & Navy Stores, 
inster, SWI. 








HAMPsTEAD'S High Hill Bookshop - is 
every pone © from 9-7 p.m. 

entty 2,500 paperback titles in stock. 
High x. NW3. (HAM. 2218). 


ERMAN books in 7 rooms (understate- 
ment). Libris, 38A Boundary Rd, NW8 


r IBRARIES & Smaller Collections bought 
for best prices by John L. Hunt (ong- 
established) ‘ar will cal} & collect within 
50 miles of London. 268 Croydon Rd, 
Caterham. Cc At 3387). 
ERSONAL attention to overseas orders, 
all types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, we2. 


Lpearies bought: ‘politics. economics, 
world affairs. We collect. RIV. 6807. 
The Hammersmith Bookshop, . We. 


WHERE TO STAY 

O' D Sussex village. 

modation and good 
dif." ‘Childven weleome. Riding 

; ildren 
fishing. moderate term: 
At = L atin warm, cosy hotel 

t holiday should write now for 


eamek| brochure. Summer lasts longer 
in the yt winter resort which claims 


























MDuurst District. A charming old 
Manor house off the beaten track. 








te o wd 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN - 


EXHIBITIONS 


13 OCTOBER 1961 
EXHIBITIONS continued 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Covent Garden, WC2. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
16, 18 & 20 Oct. at 7.30 Iphigenic ca 
Tauride 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
17 Oct. at 7.30 Ondine 
19 Oct. at 7.30 La Fille Mal Gardée 
21 Oct. at 7.30 Petrushka, Diversions, 
_Deghais and Chioe 


Box Office Tel: ¢ COV. 1066. 





PERA Circle, Sun. 29 Oct. at 8 p.m. 
‘Carmen’, Sadler's Wells production of 
original version. Patricia Johnstone, Donald 
South, Raimund Herincx, intro. by Maurits 
Sillem, At 4 St James's Sq, SW1. Dets: Hon. 
Sec., & Kensington Court, W8. WES. 7513. 


THEATRES 
POLLO. GER. 2663. Tues. next, 7.30. 
Sub. 8, S. 5 & 8, Th. 2.30. A Whistle 
in the Dark. “The stage biaves with danger’, 
K. Tynan, Observer. ‘See it for yourself’, 
New Statesman 


RTS. TEM. 3334. Last perfs 8, Sat. 5 
& 8. ‘Finders Keepers’. Members 


ERMAID (CITy 7656). Shaw's 
‘Androcies and the Lion’ and “The 
Shewing-Up of Bianco Posnet’. 6 & 8.40 


OUNTVIEW Theatre Club, 104 Crouch 

Hill, N&. (MOU, 5885). ‘The Playboy 
Of The Western World’. 16-21 Oct., at 
745 p.m. Members only; membership 
7s. 6d. per annum 


OYAL Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30, Thurs. 
2.30, Sat. 5 & 8.15. Arnold Wesker’s 
brilliant play “The Kitchen’. Ends 21 Oct. 


AVILLE. TEM. 4011. 8.30. Wed. & Sat. 
6.15 & 8.50. The hilarious revue success 
*The a Chamberlain Regrets!" “Thunder- 
ous applause — side-splitting’ Dey = Herald. 
18-28 m1 Twice nightly, 6.15 & 


WER NL (CAN. 3475 94, CAN Sill 

68.30) Lope de Vega’s ‘The Knight 
from Olmedo’. 12-14 Oct. at 7.30. Lady 
Windermere’s Fan 20, 21, (Mems 22), 25- 
28 October. 


NITY. BUS. 5391. Parquhar’s “The Re- 

cruiting Officer’. Restoration Comedy 
Pri., Sat.. Sun. 7.45. ‘A torrent of high 
spirits’, Times. _Mems 


ANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, 

WCl. ‘The Tempest’ by William 

Shakespeare. 16, 18 Oct. at 7.90; 17, 19 Oct. 
at 2.30 and 7.30. Admission free 


CONCERT 


CLARINET and Piano Recital (live) 

David Glazer, clarinet, and Fran 
Glarer, piano. Works by Von Weber, 
George Rochberg, Robert Starer, Brahms. 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
St entrance, Fri. 20 October at 6.30 p.m. 
Admission free 

















ENTERTAINMENTS 





§* LONDON 
FILM 
PESTIVAL 


Prize-Winning films from this 


year’s other Festivals 


BOX OFFICE OPENED 12 OCTOBER 


Telephone Bookings Accepted 


Apply 
NATIONAL FILM THEATRE, 
South Bank, 
Waterloo 


WAT. 3232/5 





AS ADEMY (GER. 2981). Morning Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). Mozart's ‘Doa 
Giovanni’ (U) in col. Cond. Furtwangler 


VERYMAN. HAM 1525. Nouvelle 
Vague Survey: Until 15 Oct.: Matle’s 
“Lift to the Scaffold’ (A). From 16 Oct: 
Astruc’s “Une Vie’ (X) 
CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Members Party 
Wednesday 18 October, §.50-11 p.m 
Dancing to Brian Frederick's Band. Mem- 
bers free. Non-members 5s 
AZZ: The Allan Leat Golden Era Group 
and Rita every Thurs. 8-11 p.m. Dray- 
ton Arms, 153 Old Brompton Road, South 
Kensingtoa. Admission 3s 





ACADEMIC BOOKS FROM 
EAST GERMANY 


University of London Library 
Senate House, Malet Street, WCl, 


17-20 October 
9.30 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission free. 


All fields of learning in the arts and 
sciences are represented. 


Also at the University Library, Birm- 
ingham, 15 from 24-27 October, at the 
McEwan Hall, University of Edinburgh 
from 31 October-3 November, and at 
the Arts Library, University of Man- 
chester from 7-10 November. 





EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
CZECHOSLOVAK BOOK DESIGN 


The most important collection of 
printing from Czechoslovakia 
ever shown in Britain 
National Book League 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W1. 
13-20 October, 11 a.m.-6.30 p.m. 
(Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m.) 





THE LINCOLN GALLERY 


‘ART and ENERGY’ 


@ Schettini retrospective 


8 SLOANE STREET, SW1. 





NEW London ae 17/18 Old Bond 
St, Wl. (GRO. 6755). “The New New 
York Scene’. 10-5, Sats 10-12. Adm. free. 


ALKER'S Galleries, 118 New Bond 

St. Memorial Exhibition of Paintings, 
Tapestries and Drawings by Percyval Tudor- 
Hart. Daily 10-5, Sats 10-1. 


MA TTIHIESEN ¢ Gallery: Michael Aj Ayrton 

The Icarus Theme - draw- 
ings and sculpture. Daily ios. 30. its 10-1. 
Until 28 October. 142 New Bond Street, W1. 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of paintings 
from 1945-1960. 11 October-12 November. 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days. Admn free. Adjoins Aldgate East Stn. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32A S& George 
Street, Wi. Vasarely — Recent Point. 
ings. Opens Wednesday 25 October. Until 
25 November. Daily 10-5 30, Sats 10-1. 


QUEENSWooD Gallery, 214 Archway 
Road, N6. Paintings by Ada Fiatto. 

Sculpture ‘by M. Pakenham Walsh. 10-3.30. 
Thurs. 10-1. Sat. 10-7 





GAnte Reprodgstions for Christmas 
may be sent overseas tax-free. Select 
now at Il —— Turnstile, WCl, or any 
good print 


prs ING “Galler? Sx (Hassocks 3342). 
Mixed Exhibition. Established and new 
painters. Opening Sat. 14 Oct. Until 28 Oct. 
Original paintings at prices within the reach 
of the small collector. Tues. to Sat. 11 to 6. 
Closed Mondays Admission ission free. 


GROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies St, W1. 
Magritte oils and collages 1922-1952. 
Daily 10-6, , Saturdays 9.30-1, 


RLAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, 

Marble Arch, W2. From 17 Oct. to 4 
Nov. sculptures by Frances Gray, paintings 
by Ratcliffe, drawings by Jeanne Lister. 





| Sein al! eae of Cottoraphe, Lat Lettering 
and Illuminating Society o 
Scribes and a A at the Crafts 
Centre, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
Wi, until 3 November. Weekdays 10-5. 
Sats 10-12.30. Admission free. 

AX Ernst: retrospective 1909-61. Arts 

Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
15 Oct. Fri., Sat. 10-6; Sun. 2-6. Ad. 3s. 6d. 


CA, 17 Beer ‘St, Wi. Tapisseries de 
Petit Format - Arp, Braque, Ernst, Man 
Rav, Picasso, 12 October ~ 18 Nov. Adm Is. 
Members free. Library — Maurice Jadot. 


MASTERPIECES of French Painting 
from the Biihrle Collection including 
paintings by Cézanne, Degas, Gauguin, van 
Gogh, Manet, Monet, Renoir. Arts Council 
exhibition. National Gallery. Till 5 Nov. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues., Thurs. 
10-8; “Sun 3-6. Admission 3s. 6d. 


ODERN Stained Glass. Arts Council 

Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. 
Till 4 Nov. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admission’ 1s. 6d. 


visi Upper Grosvenor Galleries, 19 
Upper Grosvenor St, London, W1. Tel. 
HYD. 1. Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sats. 
10-1 p.m. Old and Modern Masters. 


OLTON Gallery. Michael Werner - 
Abstracts for Architecture. 4-23 Oct. 
Diy 10-6, Sats 10-1. 44 South Molton St, W1 


|] ADDINGTON Galleries. Recent water- 
colours, Lan Bigelow. 10-6. Sats 10-1. 
2 Cork Street 


"FWEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
New series Paintings John Bratby. 
Opens 19 October. 


ELLCOME Historical : 

Museum, The Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NWI. Portraits of Fellows 
of the Roya! Society, 1660-1680. Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ¢x- 
hibitions. Mon. ~Fri. 1 10-5. Admission Free. 


UDES of Jean Straker - Hear aw 
12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., W1. 
W 0nstock Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAYfair —— a..,4.. 
Sats 10-1. Until 21 October. R oody, 
Sculpture. Renee Kenneth 
ister, Paintings. 















































‘Tell me how Daddy won the Great War, Mummy.’ 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





London New Left Review Club 


THE CASE AGAINST THE 
COMMON MARKET 


Judith Hart MP, Clive Jenkins 
NUR Hall, Unity House, Euston Road, 
NWI. 


Mon. 16 October, 8 p.m. 
Non-members 2s. 6d. Members Is. 6d. 





AWAY WITH COLOUR PREJUDICE 
MARTIN LUTHER KING 
(Minister of Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Atlanta: Leader of the Montgomery 
Bus Protest) 
will speak at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, 
on Monday 30 October at 7.30 p.m. 
SUPPORTING SPEAKERS: Robert 
Resha (Treason Trialist “Number 17) 
and Stuart Hall. 
CHAIRMAN: Canon L. John Collins. 
Tickets from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, London, EC4. 3s. reserved, 
ls, 6d. unreserved. 





PUBLIC MEETING FOR MOSCOW 
MARCHERS 


Unilateralists from the USA, Britain 
and W. Europe have been marching 
through E. Europe urging uncondi- 
tional disarmament. They entered Mos- 
cow on 3 October. Some of them will 
be returning via London and will 
address a meeting on 13 October. 
Speakers will discuss their experiences 
en route, the attitude of the les 
and authorities in both West and 
Europe, the political problems of the 
March (including the impact of the 
Berlin crisis and Soviet resumption of 
tests on March) and political 
a 
FRIDAY, 13 OCTOBE 
FRIENDS HOUSE. EUSTON R 
NW 1. Admission free. 


ROAD, 





PEACE PLAN FOR BERLIN 


Monday 16 October 


See page 514. 





RITAIN, the Common Market and the 
Labour Movement. The issue is vital, 
You must be well imformed. Hear: Shirle 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society. R. S. 


Pryke on Labour P, Conference. 
7.30 p.m. Wed. 18 Oct., Conway Hall, Red 
Lion , WCL. Vis, 2s. 6d. Details of Soc.: 
Sec., “Shelley Crescent, Southall, Middx. 

E Great Britain - USSR Association 

43 Parliament 
tures and films. Mr W: 
Russians know about 





England’ 

Oct., 8 pm m. at Livingstone Hall, Carteret 
roadway, Westminster, SW1, Ad- 

mission 2s. 6d. including refreshments. 


Be ir groups: Dr Granzow 
ic ar gives first lecture in series 


ps’ arranged 
Keay Sociotogy Group of Progressive League, 
tonight, 13 Oct. a at 7.30. Friends Interna- 
tional Centre, Tavistock Square, WCl. For 
full programme of series, send 5.8.¢, 
Eiphick, 17 Estelle Road, NW3. 


ONDAY, 16 Oct., 8 p.m. at Allied 
Circle, 46 Green St, Wl, Political & 
Economic Circle GZO, discussion ‘UN and 
Arab Refugees’. Speaker: Dr Walter Pinner 
(author of ‘How + ogy Bs Arab Sega). 
Chairman: Dr John Hajnal, 
Ly at LSE. Adm. 2s. tact qc 35 


H 
Dr L. Allen, SPE. "3328. metho 


OBERT Graves | gives Hillel F Foun- 

dation Annual Lecture on ‘Jewish 
Myths’ Monday, 23 Oct. 8 p.m. 
Fri House, NWI. Chairman, David 
Daiches. Admission ticket only, obtain- 
able: 1 + 1 Ende’ecigh St, WC. 


ADLERIAN Society. The — Sexual 
Morality. Guest x7 Somes Hem- 
ming, Ph.D. Tues. 17 Oct., m. 
stually, Alliance Hall, oa ‘St, - at 
ion-members welcome me 2s. 6 6d. Students ts Is. 


HALDANE Society. Arnol Arnold Wesker out out- 

lines Centre 42. — Scottish Cor- 
poration, Fetter Lane, . Tues, 17 Oct. 
6. 30. Non-members Is. 


[NIVERSITY ¢ College London, Gower 

St, WC1. Lunch Hour Lectures, 1.15.2. 
Admission free. 17 Oct. ‘Nature Reserves in 
Britain; can we aff them?’ by Dr P. J. 
Newbould; 19 Oct. ‘Cult and Ordeal as 
Techniques of Sorcery Control in the 
Congo’ by Dr M. i. Mary Douglas. 


~ LECTURES etc.—continued on p.539 
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